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In Honor of Frank Miller 


Riverside, Sept. 22. A great soul was 
bidden Godspeed on a mountain top here 
today. 

Frank Miller was the man. Rubidoux 
was the mountain. During his life the 
man had made the mountain world famous 
for its Easter sunrise services and as a 
shrine of world peace. 

It was fitting that on its peak he should 
be honored in death. 

A simple and sincere tribute to a simple 
and sincere man was this Frank A. Miller 
memorial service on a peaceful Sunday 
afternoon, a tribute to the memory of the 
master of the Mission Inn, who died early 
in the morning of June 15. 

From many lands came the friends and 
fellow workers who wended their way up 
the rocky sides of this steep mountain amid 
towering gray granite boulders. 

They gathered below the cross in the 
clearing where untold thousands have 
worshiped on Easter morning, at the site 
of the first such Haster service in Southern 
California. 

Mayor Criddle of Riverside spoke in 
praise of Miller and introduced Dr. Rufus 
B. von Kleinsmid, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The university president stood with his 
silvery head bared before the throng. He 
spoke of the Frank Miller he had known 
for many years, the man who had labored 
unceasingly for practical world peace, the 
man who had helped bring Riverside from 
a hamlet to a beautiful city, the man who 
had built a treasure house and called it 
the Mission Inn. He spoke of Frank 
Miller’s simplicity, of his vision, of his 
courage and far-sightedness. 

In the crowd many members of the 
Institute of World Affairs which Mr. Miller 
sponsored and which meets annually 
at the inn, knew that he spoke well. Dr. 
von Kleinsmid as chancellor of the in- 
stitute had been in close touch with Mr. 
Miller’s plans, had seen many of them 
carried to completion. 

The scene and the service—except for 
time of day—were strongly reminiscent of 
the Easter sunrise rites, so many of which 
Mr. Miller, wrapped in his great black 
coat, had attended on this very spot. It 
was he who sponsored the Easter service 
from its inception in 1909. 

Down below the peak the magnificent 
towers of the Mission Inn were thrust up 
through waving green treetops. A light 
haze hung over the countryside. Out of 
this haze the giant mountains of the coast 
ranges rose tier upon tier in brown and 
purple grandeur on every side of this pigmy 
peak and its green surrounding valley. 

As the service started the sinking sun 
cast the shadow of Mt. Rubidoux cross 
over the white-gowned choir, and illumi- 
nated the faces of the spectators gazing at 
the palm-enclosed speaker’s stand. In the 
background was the stone tower erected 


here in honor of Mr. Miller’s world peace 
efforts. 

“We are here to honor a great and a good 
soul,” said Dr. von Kleinsmid, looking out 
upon the hundreds of friends of the master 
of the inn. “This is a significant occa- 
sion.” 

“Hundreds are here to pay vocal tribute; 
thousands scattered over the world would 
join us if they could,” continued Dr. von 
Kleinsmid. ‘If anyone asks, ‘Where is 
the monument to this man?’ I say, ‘Look 
about you!’ 

“Not only in brick and stone—although 
there are plenty of them—but in institu- 
tions of helpfulness, remedy, inspiration 
and education the memory of Frank Miller 
is enshrined in Riverside and in the nation. 

“Mr. Miller was an apostle of world 
peace when a man had to be a prophet, a 
seer and full of courage to advocate it. 
He clung to that ideal all his life. He knew 
it might take generations. But his heart 
grew stronger year after year in the pur- 
suit of peace.” 

As the crowd gathered, on foot and by 
car up the winding roads, a set of chimes 
played upon the hill-top. 

At 4.30 o’clock the simple service began. 

American Legion Trumpeter Conway 
Ulyate sent the silvery notes of ““‘The Holy 
City”’ floating over the scene. 

Members of Mr. Miller’s family who 
were in the audience included his widow; 
his sister, Mrs. F. W. Richardson; his son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. De- 
Witt Hutchings, and his grandson, Frank 
Miller Hutchings. 

In the audience were Mr. and Mrs. 
William May Garland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamlin Garland, Harold Bell Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Chandler and many 
others. 

The nation was represented by Repre- 
sentative Collins of Santa Ana, the state 
by Justus Craemer, the county by Super- 
visor Dillon and the city by Mayor 
Criddle. 

Herbert Hoover and Governor Merriam 
wired their regrets at not being able to 
be present. 

As Dr. von Kleinsmid finished speaking 
the mist had begun to dissolve. The 
towering mountains became plainer and 
plainer in the rays of the sinking sun. The 
sun itself was a crimson ball perched on the 
summit of a western peak. 

As the crowd joined in singing “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory’ and Rev. Ezra 
James Egley pronounced the benediction, 
it sank finally from sight, leaving a red 
glow over the valleys and mountains alike. 

The friends of Frank Miller slowly went 
their ways down the winding roads. 

And Mt. Rubidoux was left alone in 
rocky, darkening solitude, to stand as the 
lasting monument of the man who crowned 
it with the cross.—Ed. Ainsworth, in Los 
Angeles Times, Sept. 23. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Colonel Bicknell the 


N many columns of meny papers, we bave had 
spread before us the facts in the career of Colonel 
Ernest P. Bicknell, vice-chairman of the Ameri- 

can National Red Cross, who died in Washington on 
Sunday morning, September 30. 

We summarize these facts for our readers, be- 
cause we desire to add to them something concerning 
which we are fitted to testify, and which enters into 
that business of enlarging and enriching life in which 
this paper is especially interested. 

Colonel Bicknell was a distinguished representa- 
tive of that large company of people who have given 
themselves to social work. He was college trained 
and trained also in journalism. In fact, his interest 
in newspaper work was so keen that for a good part 
of his life he was an owner with his brother of an 
important Indiana journal, The Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel. He had an interesting and successful ex- 
perience as Secretary of the Indiana State Board of 
Charities for five years, and as General Superintendent 
of the Chicago Bureau of Charities for ten years. 

In 1908 he became National Director of the 
American Red Cross, the executive head of the or- 
ganization. He remained with it for twenty-seven 
years, or until the day of his death, holding many dif- 
ferent positions, and seeing it grow from a membership 
of 5,000 to a war-time peak of 20,000,000, and a peace- 
time normal membership of 4,000,000. In reorganiza- 
tions made necessary by the stupendous amount of 
work thrown upon the Red Cross, he always was ready 
to efface himself and to serve where he seemed to be 
most needed. So he became Director of Civilian Re- 
lief when his job had to be divided, and a new head 
came in. So he was loaned by the Red Cross and was 
put at the head of a commission of the United States 
Government to help Americans stranded in Europe 
at the outbreak of the World War. So he was loaned 
to the Rockefeller Foundation, and went back to 
Europe as director of their War Relief Commission. 
And so he has gone all over the world from that day 
to this as an American representative to important 
international gatherings and as Red Cross head of 
great relief projects. 

In the disasters in Sicily and Calabria, and in the 
San Francisco earthquake disaster, he won high praise. 


Sagacious and Kind 


During the World War he was successively a member 
of the Red Cross Commission to France, Commis- 
sioner to Belgium, special Commissioner to the Bal- 
kan States, and Deputy Commissioner and finally 
Commissioner to Europe. 

Though he attempted to retire a number of times 
since the war work came to a close, the Red Cross 
never would let him go, and he has remained active. 
Since 1922, however, he has HESISURL on serving without 
salary. 

For the last two years ae has had a delightful 
period of rest in Honolulu, and he has employed the 
time putting some of his reminiscences in shape for 
publication. We have had the privilege of publishing 
two or three of his interesting articles in The Christian 
Leader. His book, ‘‘Pioneering with the Red Cross,” 
will be out this month. When he became dangerously 
ill about five days before his death, his publishers were 
told, and burried an advance copy of the book to 
Washington, and it was put into his hands just a few 
hours before he passed on. 

We have known Colonel Bicknell since he went 
to Washington in 1908. We were associated with 
him first on boards or in public meetings, and later he 
opened the door for us to serve in the World War. 
In time we became warm friends. 

To an unusual degree the physical appearance 
of this man told exactly what he was. Whether he 
was in Paris, Berlin, Brussels, London, or Washington, 
people turned to look at him in hotels and on the 
street. He was tall, almost as tall as King Albert, 
well built and straight as an arrow. His hair very 
early had turned snow white. He had an unusually 
noble face—one that indicated both intelligence and 
kindness. His movements, always unhurried, were 
characterized by a dignity in which self-importance 
never appeared, because it never existed in the slightest 
degree. 

In early contacts on boards we were struck by the 
sanity of his suggestions, by the extreme modesty 
with which they were put forward, and by the care 
that he took to express the best that could be said 
for positions different from those which he took. 

Later on we were to see him under shell-fire and 
when splinters of air bombs bounced against his foot, 
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bearing crushing burdens, and clothed with the power 
of America’s money poured out by the hundreds of 
millions, and we saw him always cool, calm, coura- 
geous and adequate. 

In 1915, when first we were associated with him 
in war work, we were struck anew with the priceless 
value of experience. He had seen so much of relief 
work and so much of human beings, that he sensed 
clearly the tendency in people to multiply organiza- 
tions and to get into one another’s way. Because he 
was a simple man he could see the simple elements in 
a complex problem. So if there was a French agency 
in the field, he would use that French agency, and not 
set up a parallel American agency. His vast experi- 
ence also had taught him that first reports of disasters 
almost always were exaggerated, and he made his 
plans accordingly. He realized that the chances for 
waste in relief were limitless, and that waste meant 
usually almost irreparable harm to people, and so he 
was cautious and deliberate. Those, however, who 
thought him incapable of speed soon found out their 
mistake. 

There was no mystery about the Red Cross 
hanging on to him until the very end of his life. 
Doubtless in this action there was gratitude for great 
service. But also there was the knowledge that, 
because of his vast experience and his common sense, 
he was a counsellor of priceless worth. 

There was something especially big and noble in 
the attitude that he took toward subordinates. He 
made them feel that their opinions counted. He trusted 
them with responsibility. If he wanted them to take 
a different course from the one that they were fol- 
lowing, he put forth his view almost deferentially, but 
with such light on the subject as to make the way sug- 
gested obvious. Instead of following the rule that 
the commander is entitled to credit for the things done 
by the expedition, he was always making it his busi- 
ness to see that those who did the work got the praise. 
There was not a mean, a small, a selfish, hair in his 
head. 

He was one of the most delightful of companions 
and colleagues. He had had many human contacts 
and experiences, and he wrapped them all around with 
a gentle tolerance and kindly humor. 

It is superfluous to add that people loved him. 
He was a man who had to make difficult decisions, and 
at times in the stress of calamity he had to appear 
ruthless, but he was above all else a gentle man. 
And in his rare combination of sagacity and gentle- 
ness we have an ideal for all social work. His science 
never made him coldly scientific. His sympathy 
never led him to ill-considered or foolish acts. 

Though he was a Unitarian and friendly to church 
work, Colonel Bicknell was not often at church ser- 
vices. Through all these later years, like many other 
men and women, he has been heavily overworked, 
Sometimes on Sunday he has been busy at the task 
of helping human beings and society, and some- 
times he has been resting. To those who see that all 
good work is of God, he was a religious man. Though 
he has had little use for the petty and trifling things 
too often connected with organized church work, he 
always has been respectful and appreciative of true 
efforts to serve God and man through the churches. 


So, in a high sense, he too was a minister. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution, than which there is none 
greater, has been to make those in touch with him 
more sure that there is such a thing as right, and that 
in service of it there lies the great significance and the 
happiness of life. 


x 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH 


NDER the leadership of the American Bible 
Society, a celebration, to last many months, 
has been launched in honor of the first ap- 

pearance of the printed English Bible complete. This 
was the work of Myles Coverdale, an Englishman. 
It probably was set up and printed in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and financed by a citizen of Antwerp. It ap- 
peared October 4, 15385. Hence the four hundredth 
anniversary celebration. 

A national committee has been at work for some 
time preparing material which will enable churches 
and church bodies to join in the celebration all through 
this next church year. Universalists are represented 
on the National Committee by Owen D. Young. 
President Woolley, John R. Mott, Wiliam Lyon 
Phelps, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and Rovert A. Millikan 
are among the other members. The committee rep- 
resents many creeds and churches. The managers of 
the American Bible Society of course are members. 
The literature just issued consists of eleven pieces, 
beautifully printed in tract or pamphlet form, some 
free and some sold at cost and at very low rates in 
quantity. 

The pamphlet which heads the list from our 
standpoint is the most interesting and important of all. 
It is called “A Ready Reference History of the English 
Bible,”’ and sells for fifteen cents. Other pamphlets 
deal with the influence of the Bible in shaping the 
English language and upon our literature, with shaping 
our ideals, with its influence upon British and Ameri- 
can art, and with what the Bible can do for us today. 

The most expensive work is ““The History of the 
English Bible in Fascimile Pages,’ done in the exact 
size of the originals, mounted in folders, and sold for 
$2.00, but with the proviso that only one set can be 
sold to an individual. 

Constantly we are confronted with two state- 
ments which are contradictory. One is that few 
people today pay any attention to the Bible, and the 
other is that the Bible is the best seller that we have. 
Now here we find thousands of dollars being expended 
by a publishing house to produce celebration literature. 

Even a cursory examination of this new literature 
shows us that it is a gold mine of fact and inspiration 
for both orthodox and liberal Christians. 

There are few stories in ‘history more dramatic 
and inspiring than the story of the Bible. For one 
thing, William Tyndale, one of the greatest figures in 
the history of the English Bible, was strangled in 
Vilvorde Castle, Brussels, October 6, 1536, and his 
body was burned. 

The present celebrations might well come to a 
climax in the four hundredth anniversary of that. 
event. His last words were: “Lord, open thou the 
King of England’s eyes.” It was Tyndale who said in 
argument with a church leader: “If God spare my life, 
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ere many years, I will cause :a boy that driveth the 
plough shall know more of scripture than thou doest.” 

Four years atter Tyndale’s death, the Bishop of 
London, who had condemned Tyndale’s work, officially 
authorized what is called “The Great Bible,” a con- 
siderable part of which was based on Tyndale’s work. 

From Wyclif, the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion, through Tyndale and Coverdale, we pass on 


‘to the other Bibles that preceded the King James ver- 
«sion, Geneva, Bishops, Douai, etc., and finally to the 


versions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Isn’t it curious that there is some strong though 
latent fear of having the story come out about how we 
got the Bible? Im all this literature for the com- 
memoration there is nothing to displease the conserva- 
tives. The purpose stated is: “To give thanks to God 
in private and public assemblies for His great gift of 
the printed Bible in our own tongue, for the sacrifices 
and labors of those through whom it has come to us, 
for its place in the life and heart of English-speaking 
peoples, and to bring into our national and personal 
living at this critical time the great wholesome, moral 
and spiritual influences of the Bible.”” There is noth- 
ing here that is radical, subversive, destructive, but 
the strength of the fear that the old idea of God’s in- 
fallible book may be weakened is seen in the refusal of 
some agencies to publish the preface to the King James 
version. Professor Goodspeed has just brought out 
an edition of this preface with comments. It reveals 
the colossal ignorance of the people who think that 
God authorized the King James version and no other. 

Not because we propose to rail at any beautiful 
faith, however encased it may be in superstition, do 
we again urge the study of the way in which the Bible 
has come to us, and the study of the Bible in the light 
of its history, but because it is one of the most thrilling 
and profitable studies that we can undertake. 

The address of George William Brown and Eric 
M. North, secretaries of the National Commemoration 
Committee, is Box 36, Station D, New York, N. Y. 
It will pay our people to get into touch with this 
movement. 

* * 


THE OLD BALLOU CHURCH UNITES WITH 
UNITARIANS 


HE historic old church of Father Hosea Ballou, 
4h the Second Universalist Society in the Town 
of Boston, has ended its separate career by 
uniting with another church which is as famous as 
any in the land, the Arlington Street Church, Uni- 
tarian, the church of William Ellery Channing. 
Neither The Christian Leader, Universalist, nor The 
Christian Register, Unitarian, was given any state- 
ment about the matter, and secured the facts mainly 
through the courtesy of the Boston daily papers. 
Nor did the church papers have any hint of what was 
pending. 

When the Second Society leaders heard of possible 
changes, they moved swiftly, without consulting 
the State Convention or any Universalist authority. 
They had before them invitations for merger from two 
Universalist churches, Grove Hall and Roxbury, from 
the Church of the Disciples, Unitarian, and from a 
Congregational Church near by, as well as from Ar- 


Iington Street. But under the pastorates of Dr. Lowe 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot a close bond had been formed 
between the Church of the Redemption and the Ar- 
lington Street Church. Dr. Lowe was made a member 
of the Board of Preachers of the Arlington Street 
Church and Dr. Eliot frequently preached at the 
Redemption. There had come to Arlington Street 
Church the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, a most at- 
tractive man, who had been in close association with 
the Universalist young people of Greater Boston. 
The arrangements suggested were liberal on the part 
of the Arlington Street Church, and so the thing was 
done. The Second Society will keep its corporate 
existence to hold its funds. The Miner Charitable 
Society, named after the famous A. A. Miner, will move 
its own furniture into a room given it and keep up its 
organization, the two Sunday schools will unite, and 
the two congregations will worship together. 

Dr. Eliot, pastor emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, a church dating from 1729, said this: 


Two great traditions are united. A hundred years 
ago William Hllery Channing and Hosea Ballou were 
the outstanding liberal preachers of America. One 
preached in the church built for him in Federal Street, 
and the other in the church, likewise built for him, in 
School Street. Channing was the leader and prophet 
of the Unitarian movement and Ballou was the pioneer 
of Universalism. Ballou was a Unitarian before Chan- 
ning and Channing was as much of a Universalist as 
Ballou. 

It is a vitalizing thing that now at last the unities 
are recognized and that these two traditions are to re- 
enforce each other in cooperative efficiency. The spirit 
of aloofness gives way to the spirit of appreciation. Each 
church has something that the other needs. Each has 
something that the other can appropriate and utilize. 
We rejoice that we can put the portrait of Ballou beside 
the portrait of Channing on the walls of the Arlington 
Street vestry. ° 


We have had impressed upon our minds anew the 
truth that, whatever denominations may vote or fail 
to vote, the congregations of the free churches will 
stand on their congregational prerogatives and do 
what they think best about union, about unity, and 
about everything else. Naturally, our best wishes 
follow the new project. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Referring to the heroics of Mussolini, The Church- 
man says: “If the people of the world could once be- 
come sane about this type of war drama, its gales of 
cleansing laughter would sweep the whole cast of 
strutting, belligerent dictators and diplomats, with 
their sinister guns and battleships, into the world’s 

ash-can, where they so well belong.” | 


Now as colder weather approaches, let us all take 


~ pains to seal up our churches. Especially basements 


where church dinners are held should be made air 
tight. It saves coal. If we toughen ourselves to it, we 
may eventually get along without any oxygen. 


Too much food, too much exercise, too much 
bathing, too much sleep, are bad for a man. So too 
many meetings are bad for convention delegates. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXV. The Washington of Culture 


Johannes 


=q'N Washington there is a small marble building 
%| characterized most frequently as “an archi- 
tectural gem,” which represents the new 
Eeet!} Washington of culture. It is the Folger- 
Shapespeare Memorial Library, and it stands on 
Capitol Hill just east of the Capitol itself, and be- 
tween the Congressional Library and the magnificent 
new building of the United States Supreme Court. 
It was dedicated in the spring of 1932, and it has be- 
come one of the things which thoughtful visitors to 
Washington most desire to see. 

Though the building speaks for itself, and though 
many readers of this paper have a background which 
will help them appreciate it, it is likely that some will 
have a richer experience in seeing it if we recall for 
them the events out of which it grew. 

Between 1564 and 1616 there lived in Fngland 
a man named William Shakespeare, whom we al] in- 
stinctively think of as the greatest poet and dramatist 
in the English tongue. Because he could make 
characters that are life-like, and because he could 
put in their mouths words that are apt and beautiful, 
he has been placed on a pinnacle in the history of 
literature. 

The Atlanta Constitution, not long ago, gave us a 
long list of common sayings which have come into 
the language from Shakespeare’s plays. Here are 
just a few of them: “Dead as a door nail,’”’ ‘Eaten out 
of house and home,” “‘As good luck would have it,”’ 
“Mad as a March hare,” ‘“‘A snake in the grass,” 
“Birds of a feather,” ““Care killed a cat,” “Every dog 
has his day,” “‘Fast bind, fast find,” “Every man to his 
trade,” “Familiarity breeds contempt,’ “Make hay 
while the sun shines,” ‘‘Give the devil his due.” 

In all the generations since Shakespeare died, 
no literary studies have been more interesting than 
those which have dealt with the facts of his life, his 
methods of work, the things that he produced, the 
editions of his works and the comments upon him. 

The Folger-Shakespeare Memorial Library in 
Washington was built to house one of the finest col- 
lections of Shakespeariana in the whole world. Three 
years ago the building was finished and the collection 
installed, and there it stands today, as it will stand 
probably for ages, for discriminating people to enjoy. 

And how did this great collection come into exist- 
ence? It came because a business man named Henry 
Clay Folger became interested in something besides 
making money. 

Mr. Folger was an Amherst College man. He was 
born in New York City in 1857, of old New England 
stock. The Folgers were Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket people. While we are thinking and saying 
many hard things about college education these days, 
it is significant to discover how interested in literature 
young Henry Clay Folger became during his Amherst 
days. Amherst laid great emphasis upon writing and 
speaking. Young Folger lost out on the Shakespeare 
prize, but won a prize in English composition for an 
essay upon “Dickens as a Preacher,’ and he won an 


A 


important oratorical prize for an oration on “Tenny- 
son.” In an article published in The AmherstGraduates 
Quarterly in November, 1930, George F. Whicher 
describes a lecture given at Amherst by Emerson, 
then an old man, on “Superlative or Mental Tem- 
perance,” and the influence that it had on young Fol- 
ger. “Mr. Folger never was to forget the living con- 
tact with a great spirit. Emerson’s superb English, 
as he said, and the extraordinary condensation of 
poetic imagination in his studies of Shakespeare, 
directed Mr. Folger to the source and acme of these 
qualities in Shakespeare’s own writing.” 

Though he was tempted to become a tutor at 
Amherst or to accept an offer to teach public speak- 
ing, Folger decided to study law. He took a course 
and was admitted to the bar, but went at once to an 
opening made for him by a dear friend in the Standard 
Oil Company. He gave his life to big business, be- 
coming a successor to Rockefeller and Pratt as a chief 
executive of the Standard Oil Company of New York. 
He amassed a fortune, but never let business entirely 
possess him. 

James Waldo Fawcett wrote of him: ‘‘Modest 
and unpretending, he pursued the ordinary routine 
of a master of industrial development, going back and 
forth from his home to his office, an unnoticed figure 
among hundreds in the streets of the metropolis. . . . 
But this was only the more obvious phase of his mind. 
Hidden under the routine of his existence there was a 
generous and romantic idealism, centering, somewhat 
curiously perhaps, about the name and the life and 
the work of William Shakespeare.”’ 

That word “curiously” shows how common it is 
to find people surprised at scholarship in a business 
man. It does not seem at all surprising to me to find 
the interests aroused in Folger at Amherst breaking 
out in a life-long study of one towering figure in 
literature. There is more of that sort of thing among 
business men than some of us realize. In any 
event, as the years passed, Folger grew more and 
more able to pay stupendous sums for rare folios, and 
more and more determined to do it. To Mr. Whicher 
we are indebted for this interesting sidelight upon 
the way that the great collection grew: 

“Prompt use of the cable was also responsible for 
Mr. Folger’s acquisition of the first and rarest of all 
Shakespeare quartos. From the end of theseventeenth - 
century, it had been known to scholars that the first 
published of Shakespeare’s plays was the 1594 quarto 
of “Titus Andronicus.’ During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the book was repeatedly searched 
for, rewards large for those days were offered, but no 
copy could be found. Then in 1904—Mr. Folger is 
now telling the story—‘A Swedish gentleman whose 
ancestors were Scotch, brought to the library at Lund, 
Sweden, a little pamphlet in a blue wrapper, and the 
librarian cabled London that the missing book had 
been found. Thank The New York Sun for printing 
the next morning a four-line announcement. That 
made it possible for a young man to cable an agent 
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in London to start at once for Sweden to secure the 
treasure: the earliest issue of a Shakespeare play, per- 
fect, in the original wrapper, and unique.’ ”’ 

Mr. Folger contributed to The Outlook for Novem- 
) ber 23, 1907, an account of the discovery of the Vin- 

4 cent folio, one of the seventy-nine First Folios in the 
*}) Folger collection. An agent of a London bookseller 
| was examining a pile of old books in the coach-house 
'] of an English country estate. A servant handed a 
book down with the remark, “That is no good, sir, it 
-— is only old poetry.” It proved to be a copy of the 
1) first folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, dated 1623, 
fj in the original binding and with the leaves uncut, 
} given by the printer, William Jaggard, to the herald 
) Vincent, “who had been instrumental in securing the 
grant of the Shakespeare arms.” 

There are over 80,000 books and manuscripts 
in the Folger library, and there is romance connected 
with all of them. There is, for example, a composite 
volume containing “Venus and Adonis” (1599) and 
four other poems. Mr. Whicher tells the story. 
} Two young men in an English country house picked 
» up the work, which they thought was a worthless old 
' book, and were about to nail it to a tree to use as a 
- mark in their archery practise. It fell open and one 
noticed the word Venus. The papers had been full 
of a sale of the fourth edition of Shakespeare’s “‘Venus 
and Adonis,” bound up with other poems, to Henry E. 
Huntington for $75,000. So the young men sus- 
pended archery and carried in the book for examina- 
tion. As a result it was sold to Mr. Folger for a high 
price. 

It was in 1919 that he faced finally the decision 
as to what to do with his collection. He wrote: “The 
collection is rapidly reaching the stage where a perma- 
nent home must be provided for it. It will thus be 
made accessible to any one desiring to examine it.” 
But where should it be put? Americans had become 
much interested in a memorial to Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and had contributed generously 
} toit. At first it seemed to Mr. Folger that his col- 

lection had better go there, “near the bones of the 
great man himself,’ but, as he tells the story, “I 
finally concluded I would give it to Washington, for I 
am an American.” 

In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Folger visited Washington 
and walked around in the rain to inspect sites, finally 
picking the one on East Capitol Street where the li- 
brary was built. It took some years to acquire the 
land. Mrs. Folger says: ““There were fourteen houses 
in the block, the celebrated old Grant’s row. They 
had to be bought one by one, and the task occupied 
nine years.” On Armistice Day, 1929, they began 
clearing the site. As architect, Mr. Folger, on the 
advice of Alexander B. Trowbridge, his friend, selected 
Dr. Paul P. Cret, who drew the plans for the Pan- 
American Building, one of the most perfect and satis- 
fying structures in Washington. Mr. Townsend con- 
sented to act as supervising architect. Dr. Cret did 
not act hastily. After conferences with Mr. and Mrs. 
Folger, he went to Europe for study and meditation. 
While abroad he drew preliminary plans. He had the 
problems that Universalists faced when they decided 
to build a National Memorial Church in Washington. 
All buildings at the Capital ought to fit Washington. 


They ought to harmonize with the unusual and in- 
spiring environment. 

The architect of any building like a national 
church or library, has to keep in mind the special 
thought of the church or the special object of the li- 
brary. Shakespeare belonged to the Elizabethan 
period. How could anything be designed to fit the 
United States Capitol building, the Congressional 
Library and the new Supreme Court building, and 
keep in it anything of the Elizabethan period? 

In the Folger Library, Dr. Cret has given usa 
white marble building almost severe in its lines. The 
admirable description of Mr. Fawcett to which we have 
referred says this about the building: 


The building rises above a low, verdant terrace. 
It is built of fine white Georgia marble which time will 
mellow. The walls are plain to the point of actual 
homeliness, but by means of lofty windows with grace- 
ful grills and screens of intricate wrought iron, tall doors 
and, across the base of the principal facade, a series of 
nine bas-reliefs reproducing scenes from Shakespeare’s 
greater plays, the plainness is corrected with a genius 
almost mathematical in precision and balance. The 
building has no cornice, but its absence is unnoticed. 
Four deep-cut inscriptions in homage to the poet take 
the place of a frieze. The velvet lawn, with its borders 
of dwarf yew, seems to have been a deliberate factor in 
the architects’ composition. The ensemble approxi- 
mates perfection. The visitor thinks of nothing to add 
and of nothing to subtract. The building stands like a 
gracious melody, spiritually satisfying in all its aspects. 
Mrs. Folger, gifted with a kindly talent of appreciation, 
says the architects have accomplished an esthetic 
miracle. 


The north room of the building, which is open 
to visitors, has been called ‘‘one of the finest rooms 
in the United States.’’ It is used for the relics, curios, 
pictures, armor, ete., acquired by Mr. Folger in his 
search for Shakespeare material. From the room one 
can look into the reading room, which is reserved for 
students. Mr. Fawcett says of it: 


Inside the building there is a natural apportion- 
ment of space to serve four major purposes. On the 
south side the library proper, a magnificent large room 
for the use of students of Shakespeare’s art and time, oc- 
cupies what may be called the sunnier portion of the 
plan. A balcony encircles the apartment, providing 
shelves for an upper tier of books to match a lower tier 
below. Dark oak trusses, hand hewn and carved, sup- 
port the vaulted roof. 

A carved timber screen of Appalachian oak fills 
the east end of the room, supporting a reproduction of 
the Shakespeare memorial in Trinity Church at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Here the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Folger hang. At the west end a great Gothic window of 
stained and plain glass exhibits seven colored figures 
representing Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages of Man.” 
This noble window, like the others in the room, has 
special dignity in no way injured by its quietness. 

In the center of the north wall of thereading room is 
a huge fireplace, with wrought-iron equipment. The 
roses of the Tudor House and Shakespeare’s arms have 
been used extensively; they have been molded in plaster, 
carved in wood and worked in metal. This gracious 
apartment, a students’ paradise, will be the place in 
which Mr. Folger’s ideal for the scholarly purpose of his 
foundation will be met. Here qualified students freely 
may consult the books collected by the donor. His 
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capacity to sympathize with the modern scholar’s 
requirements is exemplified by the fact that a properly 
equipped photostatic laboratory is hidden behind the 
paneling. 

It is the interior of the building which puts one 
back into the atmosphere of Shakespeare’s time. 
Especially does one feel this as he looks into the little 
Elizabethan theater at the east end of the building. 
Visitors can step into the entrance of the theater and 
see it admirably. 

Of the offices, the stacks, and the other parts 
of the building we will not take time to write. It is 
said that the Folger library cost two million dollars, 
and that Mr. Folger provided an endowment fund of 
ten million dollars. 

On my first visit to this library, soon after it was 
opened, the Madame and I were doing the things 
‘usually done by visitors. Neither of us likes to ask 
for special passes or permits. However, we were for- 
tunate in being recognized by William Adams Slade, 
Chief of Bibliography in the Library of Congress, who 
became the first director of the Folger Library. He 
took us to his beautiful office, then to the library, and 
finally to see some of the rare treasures. 


That “Titus Andronicus” for which Mr. Folger 
hastily sent an agent to Sweden was brought out 
from its cool, dry, fire-proof alcove. It is said to have 
cost $10,000. There was a small book containing the 
plays published in 1619, three years after Shakespeare’s 
death, by a piratical publisher. It cost $70,000. 
We looked at many of the rare old folios. 

It seemed to me that complete neglect and per- 
fect care work much the same in making a book or 
pamphlet survive the centuries. 

Mr. Folger died just as the building approached 
completion. He never saw his collection installed. 
His ashes rest in the building. 

“Few men,” said Mr. Whicher, “have ever built 
a lasting monument in their moments of leisure, but 
that is precisely what Henry C. Folger has accom- 
plished.” He had “a bully time,’’ as Theodore Roose- 
velt would have said, making the collection. He grew 
in intellectual and moral stature and in cultural ways 
by giving his life to a great study. And by his gen- 
erosity, he has given a distinct push forward to the 
cultural life of Washington and the country. 

Selfish politics will fade away when a truly great 
culture shall be established in our country. 


Joseph’s View and the Little Hill Farm 


Florence I. Adams 


=|N one of his cruising articles several weeks ago 

Johannes referred to Joseph’s View as the 

place which “our friends exclaim over about 

four times as much as they do over the farm.” 
Apparently that surprised him, but there is no reason 
why it should. There is nothing surprising about it, 
nor does it imply any disparagement of the farm, or 
any thought that, of the two, Joseph’s View would be 
more desirable as a summer home. 

The little hill farm is a delightful place—how 
delightful his native modesty has prevented Johannes 
from telling his readers. When I first saw the house 
it seemed to me of an unusual and distinctive type— 
and it is quite unlike a New England farmhouse—but 
I have since learned that there are many houses of 
similar style in that part of New York State. Of 
course many changes and improvements have been 
made by the present owners. The whole place has 
both charm and dignity. The rooms are large, and 
attractively furnished. The living room, with its 
couch in the corner by the fireplace, its easy chairs, 
its table covered with books and magazines, invites 
one to settle down and feel at home. The big, cheer- 
ful kitchen is not less inviting. And fortunate are 
the friends who occupy the spacious guest room, with 
its odd little windows on three sides. 

Outside, all around the house, are flowers, shrubs, 
ferns, vines. Over the front porch is a wonderful 
Virginia creeper. It hangs like a curtain from the 
porch roof, and runs over the floor and into the grass. 
Its leaves, when we were there, had turned to old rose, 
maroon, and bronze, and shone as if they had been 
varnished. Seen as we saw it, looking through it 
toward the light from the open door of the living room, 
its beauty was breath-taking. 

You come upon the place unexpectedly. 


Driving 


through the hollow, past the few scattered houses, 
the little white church and the abandoned school- 
house, so hidden by trees and bushes that you do 
not realize that it is there, you seem to have come to 
the end of the hamlet. Then, with a sudden turn, 
you drive in past the house and stop by the famous 
flowing well. Ahead of you you see the bird-house in 
a thicket of flowers, and the big red barns. Beyond, 
on the steep slope of the hill, are the fields which give 
the place its name—Highfield Farm. 

But, pleasant, comfortable summer homes are 
not uncommon, while guest houses are still a novelty, 
and I venture to say that, as a guest house, Joseph’s 
View is unique. Hence the exclamations! 

Then, too, to be entertained in a pleasant home 
by hospitable and congenial people, while a pleasing 
experience, is not unusual. But to be turned loose, 
left to one’s own devices, in a good-sized house, 
equipped with everything needed for comfort, in the 
midst of heavenly stillness, and with what Johannes 
once called a million dollar view (I think he set it 
low) attached, 7s unusual, and likely to call forth a 
good many exclamations. My sister and I have done 
quite a lot of exclaiming ourselves. 

We had five whole days there this year, going up 
Tuesday, September 24. It was a beautiful day, and 
as we drove up to the “‘little green house’ in the 
late afternoon, everything looked as lovely as we 
remembered it, and we felt that we were coming 
home. 

We were up early the next morning, so as to get 
out on the piazza as soon as possible to look at the 
view. We have studied that landscape so extensively 
and intensively that not only is the picture as a whole 
firmly fixed in our minds, but we remember individual 
trees, and could say, “That tree is not as bright as it 
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was last year,” or “Two years ago that tree was all 
red, now half of it is still green.” 

A surprising thing happened that morning. It 
was so hot by 10.80 that we could not stay out in the 
sun any longer—hot in a very cold September—and 
we wandered along the road till we found a place where 
we could sit on the grass in the shade of a tree and still 
see the hills. 

That night was a wonderful night for star-gazing. 
Last year it was so cold we could not stay out long 
enough to pick out all the constellations once familiar 
to us that we knew were visible at that time. This 
year it was warm, so that we could sit down com- 
fortably and take our time. Going out as soon as it 
was dark, we caught glimpses of Scorpio through the 
tall: tree beyond the barn. It is unusually brilliant 
now because Mars is making a journey through it, and 
is only a few degrees from Antares. We could see 
both star and planet, but there was no way of getting 
a clear view of the whole constellation before it dis- 
appeared below the hill. The rest of the Zodiac which 
was visible is the dullest part of it, but it is brightened 
up just now by the presence of Saturn not far below 
the ““Y” in Aquarius. How I wish I could be there in 
the winter, when the most brilliant constellations can 
be seen! 

The next day my sister found, in the August 
Good Housekeeping, an article by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner called “Seeing Stars,”’ which amused us very much. 
She begins by saying that of all the bores she knows 
one of the worst is the bore who persists in pointing 
out the stars and constellations. ‘Pointing out the 
heavenly bodies,” she says, “has always impressed 
me as one of the most idiotic of human follies.” That, 
of course, is a matter of opinion, and if she prefers 
beer and pretzels, as she says she does, far be it from 
| me to object or criticize. But when she goes on to 
+ say, “On a vast expanse of celestial dome such as one 
beholds from a beach” (it appears that bores who 
point out the stars infest beaches particularly) “‘un- 
interrupted by any terrestrial landmark, not even a 
water tower, it is as impossible to point out and iden- 
tify stars as to recognize one’s aunt’s chauffeur in the 
newsreel pictures of the Sunday crowd at Coney 
Island’’—well, of course she is just trying to be funny, 
she isn’t as ignorant as that. 

The hot sun brought out millions of wasps. I 
| did not count them, but I am sure that is a conserva- 
tive estimate. On Friday morning—which was really 
’ the most favorable time we had for staying on the 
( piazza because, though it was warm, light clouds 


) obscured the sun most of the time—we learned some- 


| thing new about wasps. As long as the glare of the 
| sun was dimmed there were very few wasps to be seen, 
| but if the clouds parted for a moment and the sun 
| shone clear, instantly the air was full of them, spring- 
} ing apparently from nowhere, or everywhere. 

| Saturday furnished a good test of the resources 
| of Joseph’s View. It rained in torrents all day long, 
| steadily and persistently, and a dense fog hid the hills 


| and the valley. Not a glimpse of Beards Hollow could 


| be seen. 
‘| But we spent the day in great content in the big room 


|) which faces the road. 


The million dollar view had disappeared. 


It runs clear across the front 
of the old part of the house. The front door is in the 


middle and there is a window on each side of it and 
another window at each end of the room. Directly 
opposite the door is a Franklin stove. In a corner of 
the room is a very comfortable couch, something like 
a chaise longue, and I spent a large part of the day 
there, taking advantage of one of the rare opportunities 
of my life to be just as lazy as I often want to be. 
Stella sat in the morris chair and read or did cross- 
word puzzles. Occasionally one of us got up to put 
wood on the fire. When night came we felt that we 
loved Joseph’s View more than ever. 

Dr. van Schaick came up in the rain to see if we 
were all right and had enough to eat. When he asked 
us earnestly if we could suggest anything the place 
ought to have I mentioned one thing I had been think- 
ing of. Not much can be seen from the front windows,,. 
but from one of the end windows one can look down: 
the valley to the distant hills far beyond Beards Hol- 
low. That is, one could if there had not been, close: 
to the window, a very uninteresting looking small 
plum tree. I pointed out that if that tree could be: 
removed, that window would be the pleasantest place 
to sit on days when it was too cold or too hot to sit 
on the piazza. The editor of the Leader, as all its 
readers know, is a man of action. The day was 
Saturday, and it was raining hard. We left Joseph’s: 
View at seven o’clock on Monday morning. But the: 
tree came down before we left, and I had a chance to: 
sit by the window and enjoy the view. 

Each year sees some addition to the comfort or: 
attractiveness of the place. The most noticeable this. 
year was the pretty blue and white curtains Mrs. 
van Schaick had placed at the chamber windows, and 
which were made from some of the Japanese toweling 
on sale at W. N. M. A. headquarters. 

One of the things we enjoyed most—if there could 
be any most when we enjoyed everything so much— 
was going into the little white church and the picnic 
grove back of it. We have been deeply interested in 
all that has been done there, and it was a great pleasure 
to see the beautiful interior of the-little church and to 
hear about the plans for further improvements. 

The editor of the Leader is not only a man of 
action, he is a truly modest man, and so I will not say 
what I would like to about the work he has done in 
starting and leading this really remarkable community 
movement. I will merely remind him that, like 
Joseph’s View, it is unusual, and he must not be sur- 
prised if people exclaim over it. 

* K * 


“Gray sky, 
Gray weather, 
Sad hedges sighing; 
Summer is dead, 
Autumn is dying. 
Fast overhead 
Two great birds flying. 
One clanging cry, 
A whirring of wings, 
Two rigid necks, 
Four great wings swinging, 
And then two specks 
Far south together 
Fade to the eye. 
Gray geese, gray sky, 
Gray weather.” 
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Why They Look That Way | 


Thomas D. Ewing 


mI seems that there was a church officer in a 
vacant church, whose duty it was to go down 
to the train and meet the minister who was 
coming from the nearest city to supply the 
pulpit each week. One Saturday night there were two 
passengers who got off the train. The deacon picked 
the more likely looking of the two, and inquired, 
“Pardon me, but are you the Reverend James Bleek?”’ 
“Why, no,” replied the new arrival, “I have been 
troubled with indigestion for two weeks.” 

It is not my claim that most Protestant clergymen 
appear to have bad stomachs. Yet undoubtedly there 
is something about them, something that seems to 
set them off. It is nothing in the way we dress, for we 
wear about as shabby clothes as any now. We wear 
for the most part the same ties, the same kind of 
glasses, and, in these superficial matters, are much like 
our fellowmen. Yet they can tell us for ministers at 
once. Most ministers most of the time seem to have 
the expression the rabbit has while the hounds are 
gaining. I do not know a suitable adjective. It has 
elements of fear, and exasperation, and confusion. 
Perhaps “‘distracted’’ best describes it. Now why do 
ministers look that way? 

We may want to explain it by personal monetary 
problems. The minister is trying to figure out a way to 
buy ten dollars’ worth of goods on a five dollar charge 
account. But ministers should be used to financial 
stringency by now, and this does not adequately 
explain the increase in the type. Maybe the Ladies’ 
Aid has been after him, or the choir has come to him 
with the demand that he find some way to get Miss 
Jinks, who thinks she is a contralto and cannot carry 
a note, out of the choir; when the minister knows well 
that Miss Jinks is soon to marry one of the wealthiest 
men in town. Or perhaps it is Mrs. Barker, the lady 
with the persecution complex, who insists that the 
minister should come twice a week to hear a very 
lengthy recital of her sufferings, and to pray with and 
for her while she holds his hand. Or perhaps it is the 
book salesman, who will give you an encyclopedia 
absolutely free and throw in subscriptions to several 
magazines if you will only accept a ten year revision 
service at the most unusual price of $7.45 a year, pay- 
able monthly over the next ten months. Or perhaps it is 
the young men with their plausible and pathetic stories 
who wander in a daily procession into the minister’s 
study, to borrow just enough to get them to their 
dying aunts’ bedsides. The money will be paid back a 
week from next Tuesday. He knows he has been de- 
frauded every time he has tried it, but the minister is 
loath to lose all faith in human nature and decides to 
take the chance once more. The money does not come 
back. 

But it seems to me that none of these are responsi- 
ble for that haunted and hunted appearance. They are 
all a part of his work. He is here to help people. He 
should be able to find the diplomatic way to soothe 
Miss Jinks and get her out of the choir, and to keep 
Mrs. Barker contented, without neglecting his other 
work. He should be reconciled to the hard-up stories 


of the beggars, and even have the strength of body and 
mind to eject the book salesmen and insurance agents. 
If this were all, there would be no cause for alarm. Fut 
there is a large group of other people who are after the 
minister like the hounds of the judgment. They cannot 
all be explained in the same terms, and perhaps are 
only alike in that all of them use “contact” as a transi- 
tive verb. They spend their lives ‘‘contacting”’ people. 

First there are the publicity men. A large portion 
of the public sees in the church a heaven-sent mega- 
phone, or a broadcasting apparatus. Are the China 
colleges going to have a meeting? We must have a 
contact committee which will get in touch with every 
pastor and make sure that he announces it to his 
people and urges them to come. Are the Boy Scouts 
going to have a merit badge exhibition? Even if the 
principal idea seems to be to advertise the Rotary 
Club, we must get in touch with all the pastors, and 
see if they will let an Fagle Scout speak in next Sun- 
day’s service for ten minutes, so that the people will 
buy tickets and come. 

In your last Saturday morning’s mail, my fellow 
minister, was there not a letter from a lady who is the 
local representative of the Screechy Chorus of Blitten- 
haim, saying that a concert was going to be given at the 
North-South Methotherian Church at 7.45 p. m. 
Tuesday, and that tickets would be twenty-five cents 
for adults and ten cents for children? Would you 
please announce this concert from your pulpit and 
urge all the members of your congregation to be 
present? You have gone to another church as an 
invited preacher. You have sat impatiently through 
hymns and prayers and scripture, not comprehending 
how the people could wait so long for your message. 
Then the minister gets up for what some of our 
churches used to call the ‘‘intimations.’”’ For twelve 
minutes you sit and hear talk of bazaar and chicken 
dinner, of young people’s picnics and basketball games, 
of church union dinners at the Y. M. C. A., and enter- 
tainments by the Dorcas Society, while you see the 
congregation slowly drifting off into a slumber from 
which you know you can never arouse them. 

Is it irreverent to say that if Jesus Christ should 
come into some of our churches to worship, he would 
listen for a time, and then rise up and say, “This place 
has been given you for the worship of God, a place for 
the comfort and stimulus of the people. You have 
made it a bulletin board. These folks came to hear the 
word of God, and they are listening to announcements.” 

But you cannot blame the preacher. He sees no 
place to draw the line, and there is only one place 
where it can be drawn. That is to adopt the definite 
rule, “No announcements will be made from this 
pulpit.” Like all good rules, it will have an occasional 
exception, but it must remain the rule, and the people 
must know it. If you print or mimeograph a bulletin, 
they must know that announcements which do not 
reach the church in time for the bulletin will be ignored. 
If you have no bulletin, a board can be put up in some 
convenient place. Few churches as yet have been able 
to adopt this rule, and the announcements continue 
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to pour in on the other ministers. That is one reason 
they look that way! 

Then there are those who want money for a 
worthy cause. Sometimes it is the minister in person 
whose purse they would tap. Sometimes they seem to 
have the peeuliar idea that the church has some money 
for the next person that comes around and asks for it. 
All minister readers know that this week, if it is any- 
thing like most weeks, you will almost certainly pick 
up a letter signed in person, apparently, by the Rev. 
P. Kirch Whoople, with all his doctors’ degrees given, 
beginning “‘my very dear friend,” and reminding you 
that once upon a time you did something for the 
Heretical Convocation of Churches of the United 
States. 

It appears that Dr. Whoople has recently dis- 
covered that three months have passed in 1935, and 
you have not yet paid a cent to his organization this 
year. He cannot imagine what the trouble is. He can 
hardly sleep for thinking about it. It is a very personal 
appeal he is addressing to you, and if you do not re- 
spond, he has not the slightest idea where he can turn 
next. It is very touching. You know that such letters 
can be produced these days at fifty a minute, each one 
printed through stencil in such a way that it has your 
own name and address and salutation at the top, and 
so cleverly done that it looks like an original type- 
written copy. But you send on your check, and next 
summer you will be delighted to hear that as a result 
of your gifts and others, Dr. Whoople is able to gather 
with a group of similar officials from other countries at 
some European watering place, and talk about the 
same things they talked about last year, with the same 
lack of effect. European spas are lovely resorts, and 
who remembers if the American ministers look a little 
more that way after responding to the appeals? 

Another contributing cause is the luncheon and 
dinner racket for preachers. This is especially serious 
in the cities. With not much more than average care, 
a minister and his wife, if they are alone in the manse, 
can live well on a dollar a day for food for the two of 
them. But if they go to a Church Federation luncheon 
at a downtown church, they get a little piece of cold 
tough meat, some scalloped potatoes, a dab of coleslaw, 
a sliver of pie, and a cold roll that has been exposed 
to the butter, together with luke-warm coffee, and 
that costs them a dollar together. I do not know what 
can be done, but in my own town a number of ministers 
have taken to showing up late for the meetings, with 
some plausible excuse, saying that they found they 
were going to be so late they ate at home. That is O. K. 
with everybody except the man or woman who runs 
the restaurant or church dining-room. 

The luncheons and dinners are the worst, but the 
whole problem of what meetings to attend and what 
to omit has the minister in a perpetual stew. First there 
are his own services, prayer meetings, ladies’ meetings, 
men’s meetings, children’s meetings, special meetings 
of Bible classes, Boy Scout and Girl Scout entertain- 
ments, and all the committees the well-run church must 
have, even if many of them seem to be wheels of a 
machine which have no gears connecting them with 
the producing department. Next come the meetings 
of his own denomination, and fortunate is the minister 
who is not on at least four committees of his conference, 


diocese, or presbytery. Then there is some interde- 
nominational group, which holds its meetings and has 
its committees, and will snare anyone who shows the: 
slightest signs of being willing. Then there are the 
community groups. 

The pastor is hard at his sermon for day after 
tomorrow. The phone rings: ‘‘A meeting will be held 
at the Gooch School to plan for more cultural unity 
for our city. We hope every minister will be present.” 
When he remarks that he already has an engagement 
for that night, the voice states reproachfully that 
everybody cooperates except the ministers. It takes 
fifteen minutes to calm the lady down. After all, some 
of her relatives or friends are mighty loyal members of 
his church, and he would not hurt the family for 
anything. 

He starts back to the sermon. The phone rings. 
“Can you come to a meeting at ten-thirty Saturday 
morning to see what can be done about getting a bill 
through Congress to set up a candy stand in every post- 
office?” He cannot. “Well, all right, but I want you 
to know that the Reverend Soandso will be there, and 
we all think you should be just as much interested as 
he is.” The minister hangs up, sighs, rumples his hair, 
and tries to get going again, when an important visitor 
comes in to see if he cannot come to a big dinner to 
make plans for a carnival to raise money for a cam- 
paign to underwrite the budget of the Anti-Anti asso- 
ciation. The dinner will be only a dollar and a quarter 
a plate. Why do you suppose the minister looks that 
way Sunday morning? 

And there are the experts! As a rule they are 
employed by the denomination at salaries far larger 
than the local pastor receives, and about all the help he 
gets from them is to be informed that he is all wrong. 
This year we are not “spiritualizing’”’ things enough. 
We should “spiritualize’’ our financial canvass. We 
should “spiritualize’’ the marriage relationship. We 
should “spiritualize’’ our church school program. If 
you want to startle one of these experts just ask him 
at the question period what he means by the “‘spir- 
itual.” 

A few months ago | heard a lady, a most estimable 
lady, speaking on ‘‘Adult Education.” She talked 
for twenty minutes about how important it was for 
family relations to be spiritualized. Then she asked 
for questions. After a pause, one meek man said, “I 
wonder if the lady can explain what she means by 
‘spiritual.’ ’’ And the lady replied, “I can’t answer 
that question. It isnot in my line. I am sure the Rev. 
Mr. Blank here would be glad to tell you about that.” 
Can you blame that gentleman if he looks that way 
now when he hears or reads about spiritualizing the 
sex relationship? 

An expert on church finance was here, and several 
of the trustees of my church went to hear him. They 
are able leaders and devoted to the church. Their 
report on the speech was, “He talked so long and 
eloquently about spiritualizing the budget that he 
did not have time to tell us how to raise money to run 
the church.” 

There are the experts in youth work. You have 
welcomed a great young people’s leader. You have 
gone out on a limb in encouraging the students in your 
church to come and hear him. And you have squirmed 
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and writhed while he spent forty minutes scolding the 
church board that would not take an interest. im the 
young people; or you have watched a disgusted’ and 
disillusioned look come over the face of the boy you 
prize most in your group, as this expert has tried to be 
cute by throwing out words like “damn” and “hell” 
and telling stories that make the unthinking: guffaw. 
My readers can probably name names. 

You have asked an expert to help you get. ma- 
terial which will respect the intelligence and catch the 
interest of the boys and girls in your Sunday school. 
First he informs you that the only churches that. do not 
use the material he himself helps provide are those 
which are too stingy to pay the price, or too lazy to do 
the work required. So you pay the price and do the 
work, and put into the hands of a junior high school 
group a lot of stories suitable for six-year-olds, written,, 
you are convinced, by someone who never met a thir- 
teen-year-old boy. 

Most distracting of all, to those of us who read our: 
mail and try to take seriously the suggestions it con~ 
tains, are the “social justice” experts, who know so 
much about what we should all be doing. The pastor 
of a church has no difficulty in seeing that society is 
wrongly organized, but we may doubt if we are the 
ones who are to go forth like Quixote and defeat all the 
ills of the world. We received a questionnaire not long 
ago, sent out under many illustrious names of clerical 
leaders. Personally, I took a fiendish delight in check- 
ing “No” all the way through. 

“Tf a strike breaks out in your community, will 
you march in the picket line?” “No!” “Will you 
invite the leaders to dinner?”’ ‘No!’ “Will you ask 
them to occupy your pulpit?” “No!” “Will you pro- 
vide a new library for your county jail?” “No!” We 
are all anxious to preach a liberal enough gospel to be 
honored with a place on one of the black lists drawn up 
by ultra-patriotic groups, but how can we give time to 
such things as these? Talk about distracted preachers! 
What would one look like who tried to carry out these 


suggestions? We dream of the place where we may be 
allowed to do our own work of ministering to needy 
and heartsieck humanity, and will not. be hounded by 
experts for this and experts for that. 

The case probably did not need to be proved for 
many of my readers. This is a paper t@ get some pet 
peeves off my chest. Of course I intend to go ahead, 
doing committee work, running from Juncheon to 
afternoon conference, to dinner, to evening meeting. 
I will keep on reading respectfully all the stuff the 
experts send me, knowing it means hard work for them, 
and hoping I will some day find a golden nugget in the 
dross. I will keep on being flattered by “personal’’ 
letters from the great of the Chureh, and will write 
checks for the most of the little I have. But we all must 
blow off steam sometimes. 

It may be that somereaders may have suggestions 
to offer by which I can get rid of that frightened and 
distracted look which I deteet creeping over my visage 
when I examine it each morning, while I scrape the 
whiskers off. Perhaps we could formulate a pledge 
which we could take, framing a copy and putting it on 
the wall, where it could be displayed to all who decide 
to “contact”’ us. It might be a solemn promise not to 
allow the Church of Jesus Christ to be used as a pub- 
licity medium, however worthy the cause; to pay no 
attention to financial appeals from organizations not 
directly connected with our work; to forego all lunch- 
eons that are more than thirty cents, and all dinners; 
that are over forty-five; and to refuse absolutely to 
listen to the voices of the self-appointed experts who 
are sure we are doing things wrong. 

If such a movement is started, I am for it. I hope 
it will be announced from all the pulpits. We must get 
together at the Statler for a dollar luncheon to talk it 
over, and to appoint committees on publicity, finance 
(which will circulate general appeals for gifts) and, 
above all, a committee of experts who will take full 
responsibility for “contacting” all the ministers in the 
city.—The Presbyterian Tribune. 


Students and Preachers Sign the Pledge 


William Henry Spence 


om) HEN I was a boy my mother, who neglected 
iy me | moopportunity toplant in my mind the ideal 
KX | of sobriety, took me to a great temperance 
OMIMS meeting. The large theater in which it was 
held was packed to the doors, for temperance reform 
‘was a subject very much in the popular mind just then, 
and the orator of the day was a man of national repute. 
My memory holds no image of the famous man, nor 
do I recall anything that he said. Other details of the 
occasion also have escaped me. I have vague recollec- 
tions of an atmosphere tense with emotional excite- 
ment, and of the thunderous sound of a thousand voices 
singing popular hymns. One feature of the event, 
however, stands out vividly. After the speaking and 
the singing ceased, many of the people, in response to 
the orator’s appeal, arose and moved down the aisles 
to the stage, where they “signed the pledge.” My 
mother explained to me afterward that they set their 
names to a promise to abstain forever from the use of 
liquor. I was later to find that this was a familiar 


feature of temperance reform in those days. How much 
good was done by this sign-the-pledge technique I 
have no means of knowing. Doubtless many, having 
signed under the pressure of crowd consciousness, 
forgot their pledges and fell away. On the other hand, 
a fair proportion must have kept them, especially the 
young, who by the memory of their decision may 
have been fortified against temptations to intemper- 
ance. 

I was reminded of that scene in the old theater 
when I sat a while ago in a meeting held in a college 
hall. A group of students had placarded the campus 
with a manifesto against war, and had called upon 
students, faculty, and public to come together and 
voice their protest against conditions which at the 
time seemed to be making directly for another out- 
burst of the war passion. The gathering was totally 
unlike the popular notion of meetings engineered by 
student radicals. A red agitator of the soap-box type 
would have thought it a very tame affair. There were 
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no banners bearing slogans, no flag waving, no angry 
invectives, no tumult or shouting. Everything was 
done decently and in order. The dean of religion pre- 
sided and set the key by reading some selections of 
poetry. One of the younger professors, a quiet-spoken 
man, told of his experiences in France as an ace in a 
flying corps, and of his reactions of disgust over the 
impersonal cruelty of modern warfare. A junior spoke 
with simple eloquence, giving cogent arguments against 
war as a national policy, and calling on his fellow 
students to do their part in doing away with the whole 
wretched business. Then—and it was here that my 
boyhood recollections came back to me—they were 
asked to sign a pledge to abstain from war. The docu- 
ment stated that the signers would not under any cir- 
cumstances bear arms to support the nation in a con- 
flict against any other nation. Practically everybody 
present signed. 

This kind of thing has been going on for some 
time. Such meetings, with the pledge-signing feature, 
have been held on many a college campus, and more 
are sure to follow. The same thing is happening in the 
summer assemblies of students, held under the leader- 
ship of student Christian associations, and at great 
student conventions held during winter vacations. 
These young idealists are rallying to the banner of 
peace in very positive and definite fashion. 

A parallel movement is going on among the 
Protestant clergy. Ministers’ meetings have taken up 
the matter with zeal, making the same solemn vows 
and, often, passing the pledge for signatures. Witness 
the gathering of clergymen held recently in Dr. Fos- 
dick’s church, when hundreds of them signed a cove- 
nant in which they vowed never to support another 
war. Every national church assembly has had the 
subject prominently before it, and resolutions declaring 
that the various churches will not again support the 
nation in any war have been proposed, and in several 
cases passed with enthusiasm. 

What will it all amount to? 


“TI would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban,” 


but I wonder if all these eager youth and reforming 
clergy really mean business. One who lived through the 
days of the peace movement before the World War, 
and saw it fall, like a house of cards in a gale, in August, 
1914, may be pardoned if his hopes are haunted by 
pessimism. Never had there been throughout the 
world so ardent a desire for peace, never so many 
agencies set up for its fulfillment and never so com- 
plete a collapse. What guarantee is there that this 
new outburst of zeal for peace will be any more endur- 
ing than that of twenty-one years ago? All these 
pledge-signers had better mix their enthusiastic 
idealism with strong doses of realism, or their fine 
resolutions will vanish like a passing cloud in the next 
war emergency. ; 

One can understand and admire the passionate 
declarations of young students. They are showing a 
noble skepticism concerning the validity of a patriotism 
which plunges millions of youth into the vortex of 
international slaughter. ‘They are justly impatient 


with a social order which makes so drastic a demand © 


on their young manhood. They may, or may not, be 


wise in their espousals of party isms that lean to the 
left, but there can be no doubt of the soundness of their 
protest against the war folly. It is one of the hopeful 
signs of our day—a day in which there are none too 
many. 

It is necessary, however, that those who have 
passed through the ordeal of war should speak words 
of sober caution to these young crusaders for peace; 
not to dampen their ardor, but to make sure that they 
see clearly what they must face if they are to stand by 
the colors they so defiantly raise. It is fine to utter 
brave words on a college campus in the face of scornful 
banter; it may even take some nerve to carry a banner 
in a peace parade on a city street amid jeers and jibes 
from the crowded side-walk, or to take part in demon- 
strations in a public park when a squad of bluecoats 
swings head-breaking clubs. It is something else— 
something that requires an entirely different brand of 
courage—to resist the war hysteria when a whole 
nation loses its head in a panic of fear, or is whipped 
into bloodthirsty fury for revenge over wrongs, 
fancied or real. When one’s youthful companions gaily 
shoulder arms and march off to the music of the band, 
while women cheer them on as heroic knights going to 
the defense of the homes and womanhood of their 
country; when the word slacker sounds in one’s ears 
with an ominous hiss, and the term pacifist becomes 
a synonym for traitor; when old men, secure in the 
safety of their years, express the wish that they were 
young again and speak shame to hesitating sons; when 
orators on every street corner, and ‘‘four minute men’’ 
in every theater, picture the hideous cruelties and the 
vile intentions of the enemy and appeal to youth to 
rise up and defend the liberties dearly bought by their 
fathers—then to keep the pledge so eagerly signed back 
in the dear old college will demand the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. In fairness, all this should be clearly 
set forth by those who would induce youth to bind 
themselves never to bear arms. 

As to the clergy, it would be well for them to 
temper their ardor with grimness. The older among 
them have good reason to deal sternly with the matter. 
They saw what war can do to the cause to which they 
are devoted. It disrupted their parishes, it brought 
untold sorrows to the homes of their flocks, it threw 
confusion into all promising movements for social 
betterment; it made the preaching of brotherly love 
the most baffling task in the history of Christianity; it 
crippled all the churches, and they are still limping 
twenty years after. 

Besides, the older clergy have bitter recollections 
of the methods by which they were led to believe and 
to proclaim that the war was a holy war. The nature 
of their calling makes them susceptible to such an 
appeal. They are sensitive to the wrongs of men, so 
when they are persuaded that the enemy is the emis- 
sary of hell, who would shackle a free people with the 
bands of tyranny, they are roused to righteous indig- 
nation; and when they are told atrocity tales, which 
describe the horrible butchery of non-combatants, the 
ravishing of women, and the slaughter of innocent 
children, they become eloquent advocates of sacrificial 
patriotism. Knowing this, the first effort of a nation at 
war is to bring propaganda to bear upon the church, 
especially the clergy. By all means the war must be 
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shown to be a righteous war, or defeat would be certain. 
The ministers must be brought into the front line of 
the home guard. 

How skillfully this was done the disillusioned 
clergy now know all too well. One of the amazing 
features of the war was the swiftness with which their 
attitude was changed. Most preachers in the years 
1914-1917 watched the war in Europe with critical 
eyes. They bewailed from their pulpits the folly of 
those nations that did not know the things that made 
for peace. They condemned the whole mad business 
with bitter scorn. They applauded President Wilson for 
keeping America out of the war and did not scruple to 
advocate from their pulpits his re-election on that 
ground. They resisted every effort to stampede the 
people to favor joining with the Allies. 

All this while, however, subtle forces were at work 
on the clerical mind. Distinguished clergymen from 
abroad appeared at ministers’ meetings, setting forth 
the high and holy aims of the Allies, British chaplains 
from the front told how bravely their soldiers were 
dying, and what terrible crimes the enemy was com- 
mitting, books and pamphlets setting forth the sinister 
aims of German Kultur appeared in the book stalls 
where ministers were wont to gather on “‘blue Mon- 
day.” It often happened that at a clerical dining club 
some visitor from overseas, or some pastor who had 
relatives in the allied nations, would tell tales unfit for 
print of what the “Huns” were doing to captured wo- 
men and prisoners. So when at last America plunged 
into the maelstrom, it was easy to justify a change of 
attitude. For the clerical mind did change almost 
overnight. It was an unholy war until the United 
States took up arms; then it became converted, and 
was baptized with a new name; it was called a Christian 
Crusade. The boys who were conscripted were told 
that they were like the knights of old who went forth 
to fight the Turk in behalf of the church. When sad 
news of casualties came back from the front, and when 
one by one flag draped coffins stood in the quiet church, 
or pictures of white crosses, row on row, in Flanders 
fields appeared in the newspapers, preachers were 
impressively tender as they lauded the heroes who had 
paid the supreme sacrifice. 

Most of the clergy made haste to lay the sword of 
the Spirit on the altar of Mars. Their church activities 
were tuned to war’s demands. Knitting women ap- 
peared in the congregations and plied busy fingers 
during the solemn hour of worship; men’s clubs became 
schools of militarism; sermons were turned into patri- 
otic addresses closing with appeals for the purchase of 
liberty bonds or diatribes against conscientious ob- 
jectors; some exchanged the pulpit gown for the 
uniform of the common soldier, or the Y. M. C. A. 
worker, or the Red Cross, and marched off to camp 
and the battle line. No, there was never any doubt 
of the patriotism of the average minister of the 
gospel. 

It is idle to relate these facts with contempt. Only 
they who passed through those times know the pressure 
brought to bear on the clergy. These men did not 
suddenly become hypocrites. They were victims of the 
mass hysteria, and, also, victims of insidious and per- 
sistent propaganda. It is no wonder that most of them 
forgot the rock from which they were hewn. They now 


are penitent, and give unstinted honor to those few of 
their number who stood their ground and refused to 
yield to the clamor, in spite of popular persecution and 
ecclesiastical ostracism. 

The disillusionment of the clergy began when the 
boys came back from Europe and refused to talk of 
what they had seen and borne. They apparently saw 
no glory in what they had done, neither did they flock 
to the churches to fulfill the predictions that war would 
teach them the values of religion. 

Then came the slow realization that the many 
glowing promises of what winning the war would do 
for the world were not to be fulfilled. It was ‘‘a war to 
end war,” but now, sixteen years after, war talk is rife 
and all the great nations are feverishly preparing for 
battle. It was a war “‘to make the world safe for 
democracy,” and it did anything but that. Democracy 
has been banished from nearly all the capitals of 
Europe and is having a hard time to maintain itself in 
America. It was widely believed among the churches 
that the outpouring of sacrifices of goods and men for 
the supposedly sacred cause would bring a revival of 
religion, and the exact opposite has happened. 

But perhaps the chief cause of the disillusionment 
of the clergy is the growing suspicion that they were 
the dupes of cleverly manipulated propaganda. The 
confessions of some men who were charged with keep- 
ing up the morale of the people, especially religious 
people, have bred indignation in the hearts of the 
parsons. They are growing ashamed of their gullibility. 
After they make due discount of what was true in the 
stories coming from the intelligence departments of 
the various armies, they still see that they were fed on 
masses of lies and exaggerations. 

And besides all this, in the lengthening perspective 
of the years they have become acutely aware of the 
awful inconsistency between the religion of the Naza- 
rene and the war spirit they so readily promoted. 
Chastened and contrite, they now know the folly of 
their aitempt to serve two masters, Mars and Christ. 
And so, the clergy are vowing, Never again! 

The sober question, however, thrusts itself on the 
older observers of these sign-the-pledge movements of 
students and clergy: Have they the necessary stamina 
to withstand the glamor of war’s pageantry and 
machinations of the war propagandists? If war comes 
again we may be sure that, at least at the beginning, it 
will put on a bigger and better show than ever before. 
The recent advances in the inventiveness of this ma- 
chine age will make that possible. Also, propaganda 
will have at its disposal greatly increased and more 
highly developed means of communication. With 
incredible speed it will be possible to make the whole 
nation sway to the lust to kill. The movie and the radio 
will have devilish possibilities if they should fall into 
the hands of the war mongers. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, that they who 
advocate peace cherish those inner spiritual resources 
that make for courage and foster the independent 
mind; that they base their opposition to war, not on 
romantic sentimentality, but on realistic understanding 
of the economic and political causes of war; and that 
they insistently point to the confusions and sufferings 
of this present time as the inevitable penalties of 
international strife. 
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The Mystic Call 


Henry Victor Morgan 


Called of God an high priest after the order of 
Melchisedee. Hebrews 5:10. 


To whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; 
first being by interpretation King of righteousness, and 
after that also King of Salem, which is, King of peace; 
Without father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but 
made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest con- 
tinually. Hebrews 7 : 2-3. 


es HERE are many strange mystical characters 
of (x 
€ 


: mentioned in the Bible, but none more in- 

Ye] teresting and instructive than Melchisedec. 
sl] | say ‘mystical’ advisedly, for there is no 
mention of him made in profane history. We are told 
in Genesis that after the destruction of the five kings 
Abraham met Melchisedec and gave tithes of all his 
goods to him. 

The mystic mind of Paul sees in this Melchisedec, 
who without father or mother or descent of days, so 
overshadowed Abraham as to demand homage, a type 
of those who claim their descent directly from God 
and not through any ordination bestowed by man. 

It is an altogether important distinction. Paul 
calls himself “‘an apostle by the grace of God.” He 
might have said “after the order of Melchisedec,”’ 
for he was not elected to that office. All through the 
ages the distinction between the two pathways runs 
clear. One is the way of tuition; the other the way of 
intuition. In our church life we are apt to pay too 
much attention to the established order of things. We 
believe too much in education from without rather 
than in enlightenment from within. Our young men 
preparing for the ministry follow an established rou- 
tine and often become polished pebbles rather than 
living magnets charged with the Life of God. 

This condition is not peculiar to our own times. 
It is as old as the history of man. In Bible times we 
have the priest and the prophet, and the distinction 
between the two is this: The priest forever says, “God 
spake,”’ while the prophet says, “God speaks.” Oc- 
casionally both priest and prophet are combined in 
some rare soul, and there is given unto us the prophet- 
priest. 

Melchisedec stands for direct inspiration. He is 
the product of no school, no cult, no established re- 
ligion. Rather, we might say he is the enfolder of all 
schools, all cults, all religions. To him all doors 
are open. He is, to use the words of Whitman, “‘the 
acme of things accomplished, the encloser of things 
to be.” 

I remember with joy one wonderful night while 
meditating on the words, “‘A priest after the order of 
Melchisedec’’ a veil seemed to be lifted, and I saw life 
in the Light of the Spirit: 

- In darkest night through spirit light 
I saw the way of man; 
I saw the soul and its final goal 
And the Source from which it sprang. 


I saw the great ocean of knowledge in which we live, 


move, and have our being forever enfolding and, 
figuratively speaking, saying unto us: “Ask and it 


shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” I saw a knowledge 
beyond the reach of the intellect ever open to the 
child-heart of man. I saw and felt what Paul must 
have seen and felt when he referred to Jesus as a 
priest forever after the order of Melchisedec. 

Yea, more, I saw in Jesus the possibility of every 
child of God, and knew how truly he was the first 
born of many brethren. I know how difficult it is to 
describe such an experience, and still I know it would 
be impossible for anyone to read sympathetically the 
words in which I try to tell about it without touching 
the garment-hem of Power. 

All such experiences must be realized in the si- 
lence of the soul. There is, nor can be, no organized 
order of Melchisedec. The Spirit alone initiates us 
into its mysteries. I find members of the order in all 
lands and in every walk of life. Unknown and yet 
well known, they form a royal priesthood. The mere 
priests of the intellect will forever pay homage to the 
prophet of the soul. Of old, was not the question 
asked concerning Jesus: “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned?” 

It takes us long to renounce the wisdom of this 
world, but we shall never attain to the wisdom of God 
until we do. The outer circumstance makes no dif- 
ference. As I write I look across the street and see a 
man busy polishing an automobile. For aught I know 
he may be an initiate of the spirit. If so, the car he is 
polishing is to him a chariot of God, and whosoever 
rides in it will feel the thrill of Life Everlasting. 

We are told that Emerson paid little attention to 
men of worldly distinction, but entertained every 
tramp, saying: “I never know in what guise the gods 
may appear.’’ One of my own wise teachers who had 
given me priceless instruction said in parting: ‘‘When 
you are ready for your next teacher he will appear. 
You may find him in the seats of the mighty, or clean- 
ing the streets of a city.” The instruction has en- 
abled me to look with kindly interest into the eyes of 
everyone I meet. Nor have I been disappointed in 
my quest. I can truly say that I have never talked 
earnestly with any sincere person but I have found in 
him a teacher sent from God. O reader, perhaps 
you are one through whom some message of God has 
come. 

It is said of Rama Krishna: ‘‘Whenever he spoke 
of God a light unknown of earth would come on his 
face; then if he touched anyone that person would see 
the whole world bathed in radiance and bliss.’”” When 
I read this I thought of the words of Jesus: “And be- 
hold, I send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye are endued 
with power from on high.” And again: ‘He that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me.” It is the vision of the 
One in the many, and the many in the One. 

The true fire never goes out. There are always 
living witnesses to the wonder-working power of God, 
the direct action of spirit calling the weak things of 
earth to confound the mighty. On recent trips across 
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the continent, and through California, I visited cen- 
ters in many cities. Not one of the leaders of the 
centers I visited had been regularly trained for the 
ministry of the church. Yet in the midst of the great 
depression they carry on gloriously. While the regular 
churches are bemoaning the lack of funds, these 
mystic initiates of the Spirit bear witness of the ful- 
fillment of the promise: “My God will supply all your 
needs according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus.’ They too can chant with Paul: ‘As poor 
yet making many rich, as having nothing and yet 
possessing all things.”’ 

Another glorious example of one called of God to 
be a priest forever, is the work of Henry Thomas 
Hamblin of England. A successful business man, 
entirely untrained in theology, he felt the call of the 


spirit, leading him into the larger ministry. Without 
any credentials bestowed by man, his magazine, The 
Science of Thought Review, carries the message of Heal- 
ing Love to the far corners of the earth, and ministers 
in all churches find in his writings the true bread 
from heaven. 

How the vision enlarges! Full well I know that 
you, whoever you are, reading this lesson, can reach 
strong hands of faith to the God who seeth in secret, 
and be so inundated by His power that whosoever 
touches or is touched by you, either mentally or 
physically, will feel the thrill of the quickening spirit. 
For you there will be no impossible. Whoever blesses 
you will be blessed, and whoever in ignorance or by 
design would seek to harm you, will realize your 
thought of God and be lifted up and strengthened. 


_ Jane Addams---World Patriot 


Curtis W. Reese 


a steadiness of purpose, and a directness of 
action that made her at once both typical and 
exceptional,—typical of the ideal world citizen 
as portrayed in the best literature of the ages, and 
exceptional in that she embodied that ideal in social 
living. She took seriously the traditional and perma- 
nently valid principles of free thought and speech, free 
press and assemblage. She believed in, and worked for, 
a world of peace and freedom. She was a genuine 
liberal of classic proportions, both broad and deep 
minded. She is now the symbol of humanity at its 
best. 

While I am not unfamiliar with Miss Addams’s 
career as the mother of American settlements and as a 
leader in civic reforms, there are others who know this 
record in greater detail than I. During the quarter of a 
century that I have followed her career my attention 
has been focused chiefly on Jane Addams—World 
Patriot; and it is from this point of view that I want 
to pay my tribute to her memory and her ever-living 
influence. 

Increasingly we are coming to understand what a 
small world we live in. By ship and plane we quickly 
encircle the earth, and by radio we speak around it 
instantly. National flags form a panorama in the parts 
of the world, and the sidewalks of every major city are 
pageants of races. It is commonplace for speakers and 
writers to point out how numerous are the countries 
that contribute to our daily comfort. Economic dis- 
tress or prosperity in one country influences the mar- 
kets of the world. The march of ideas and knowledge 
is oblivious to national and racial lines. Members of 
various nationalities, races, and religions meet, frater- 
nize, andintermarry. Miss Addams saw clearly that the 
world is one. 

While the trend toward world unity is definite, it 
nevertheless encounters many difficulties. There are 
frequent reversions, and there are new prejudices. So 
dangerous are reactionary trends and new prejudices 
that the forward movement of mankind cannot safely 
be trusted to chance. It is a mistaken policy for 
scholars to be satisfied that knowledge should be the 
possession of an elect few, that reactionary movements 


should go unchallenged, and that social progress should 
be unplanned. In all these matters Miss Addams was 
on the side of those whose conviction it is that it is both 
possible and desirable to plan and control world pro- 
cesses for human ends. Hull House, under her leader- 
ship, effectively replaced old patterns of action with 
new ones; and so helped demonstrate that human 
nature is one of the most plastic things in creation, and 
that by intelligent planning it can be moulded into 
nobler forms than the world has yet known. 

During the half century of Miss Addams’s activity 
her thought grew and her horizon broadened. Old ideas 
and forms of behavior changed, received new content 
or passed away. To her the period of the World War, 
during which humanity reverted to a stage of savagery, 
where no scheme was too fiendish or daring, no venture 
too costly, no destruction too complete, no suffering 
too severe, to satisfy the insane desire for destruction, 
where submarines, blockades, poison gas, and the like, 
knew no limit,—to her this reversion to the worst in 
humanity showed clearly that the old patriotism was 
inadequate for the new day. For after due allowance is 
made for the numerous secondary causes of the World 
War, it is still true that the fundamental cause was the 
old nationalistic patriotism which failed to see beyond 
the limits of its own narrow borders. So the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom was 
brought into being. She knew that the old patriotism 
was the result of a false philosophy, that might makes 
right; of a false psychology, that we may fear and hate 
but still have peace; of a false religion, that we may 
love God and still murder our fellowmen. It was 
natural that such patriotism should upset industry, 
bankrupt finance, and pauperize the world. The na- 
tions cannot expect to engage in years of wanton, 
wholesale destruction of men and money and goods and 
sentiments, and not pay the price. If the peoples of 
the world are to dwell together in peace and comfort, 
they must come to understand that all peoples and all 
legitimate interests rise or fall together. In general, 
we get what we plan for. If we plan for war, we get. 
war. It is reasonable to suppose that if we plan for 
peace and freedom, we shall get peace and freedom. 

She saw that an essential step in planning for 
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peace and freedom is the building of a wider patriot- 
ism, that is, a state of mind in which we become 
zealous for the rights of all peoples. Such a state of 
mind is prerequisite to any hopeful program of world 
politics. Without it, federations fall apart and sacred 
vows become scraps of paper. 

Today among enlightened leaders there is a wide- 
spread movement in the direction of a more generous 
patriotism, in which movement Jane Addams was a 
pioneer. In both national and international politics 
this issue is now the dividing line between men and 
policies. The basic question is—shall the nations re- 
main armed camps, each seeking to outdo the other, 
or shall they be woven into a brotherhood of the world 
where each will seek the good of all? The answer de- 
pends very largely upon whether the educators of the 
world allow themselves to become the tools of narrow- 
minded rulers or whether they maintain their inde- 
pendence. The best time to build mind patterns on a 
world scale is while the mind is young. In Hull House, 
children come in contact with the children of other 
racial and national groups. There they learn that no 
race or nation has a corner on values. There friend- 
ships are formed that encircle the globe. Some day 
this attitude will be taken over by the school system, 
the textbooks of the schools will be rewritten, so that 
children will be taught to honor and glorify the men 
of toil and industry and art and science, rather than 
the men of war. Every pedagogical principle known 
will be applied by the most able men and women to the 
elimination of action patterns that lead to war and 
toward action patterns that lead to peace. This will 
be no easy task. The road is long and difficult. Old 
ideas die hard. Hate and prejudice have an iron grip. 


Suspicion is well entrenched. Vested interests fear 
innovations. Insidious foes constantly attack aca- 
demic freedom. -These difficulties can be overcome 
only by educators who regard freedom as a sacred 
right, and resolve to defend it at all costs. 

A second important step in the development of 
world patriotism is the fostering of all sorts of inter- 
national organizations,—scientific, humanitarian, gov- 
ernmental; and in this Miss Addams was ever active. 
Every organization whose membership crosses a 
national boundary line has in it possibilities beyond 
its definite purpose. International federation of clubs, 
of educational associations, of fraternal movements, 
of religious fellowship, are all units of a new world 
order. They should definitely plan their programs so 
as to integrate differences and create world sentiment. 

The integration of differences is especially impor- 
tant, for we are coming to understand that a world 
order cannot be constructed of likenesses alone, but 
that differences also must be builded into the structure. 
We cannot create world patriotism by ignoring differ- 
ences, much less by scoring them. Back of all effective 
efforts to build a world patriotism must be not only 
the dynamic and creative but also the tolerant and 
receptive mind. The lowliest tribes have native virtues 
that are needed by the most cultured civilizations. 
Exchange of values is as essential to world life as is the 
creation of values. Every culture must have equal 
opportunities to develop the best that is in it, and to 
make its special contribution to the culture of the 
world. 

We can do no greater honor to the memory of 
Jane Addams than to give ourselves devotedly to the 
building of a world of peace and freedom. 


The Moral Dynamic of Liberal Religion 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


QT is widely charged against Unitarianism and 
all forms of liberal religion, that they are 
wanting in moral dynamic, in moral power, 
in moral earnestness, in zeal for human service, 
and for spiritual things generally,—that in this im- 
portant and vital respect they are distinctly inferior 
to orthodox Christianity. If the charge is true it is 
grievous. Is it true? 

Let it be confessed at once that orthodox Chris- 
tianity has more of certain kinds of power, certain 
kinds of dynamic, than any form of liberal religion. 
That is to say, it has more ecclesiastical power, more 
creedal power, more power to compel obedience to 
priests and authorities; more power to alarm people 
with threats of hell in another world, and to cause 
them to make efforts to “‘flee from the wrath to come;” 
more power to cause men to make outward profession 
and show of religion; more power to cause people to 
build up large and powerful denominations and to 
erect great and imposing churches and cathedrals, with 
costly and elaborate adornments and stately cere- 
monials, so as to overawe, impress and dominate the 
people by their magnificence and supposed authority, 
and thus gain power to prevent independent thinking, 
and to transform men into mental slaves and weak 
believers of whatsoever they are taught to believe. 


But are any of these kinds of power moral, or 
ethical? They are not. They are dynamic, tremen- 
dously effective dynamic; but they are not moral or 
ethical or spiritual; they may all be used for evil as 
well as for good; they have no necessary influence to 
make good men or good women; or to strengthen or. 
purify human character; or to dry up the dark streams, 
of the world’s vice, or crime, or ignorance, or sorrow, 
or suffering, or to lay moral foundations for com-. 
munities or nations. 

To obtain really moral power, really ethical and 
spiritual dynamic—dynamic which creates manhood 
and womanhood, which transforms evil into good, 
which regenerates human lives and human society— 
Unitarianism and all forms of liberal religion turn from 
all these things,—from all speculative beliefs, from all 
ecclesiastical machinery, from all forms of outward 
authority, from all ecclesiastical display which seeks 
to overawe men and lull their reason to sleep, and make. 
our appeal, as we know Jesus did, as the greatest re- 
ligious teachers of the world have always done, to the. 
inner things of the spirit,—to men’s reason, to men’s 
consciences, to men’s hearts, to men’s sense of noble- 
ness and justice and right, to the goodness that is in 
everybody, even the lowest and the worst, to the 
divine in humanity; to the living spirit of God in men’s 
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souls. If here is not the deepest and most unfailing 
source of real moral and spiritual dynamic that exists 
in the world, then the whole history of religion in the 
world is a deception. 

Nearly all the religions of the world employ kinds 
of dymanic that are lacking in moral quality, and some 
that are distinctly and seriously immoral. This is 
undeniably true of Christianity. 

Christian peoples have experienced much of the 
blighting dynamic of selfishness, of greed, and of 
ambition for fame, place and power. The Christian 
nations of the world have known much of the terrible 

’ dynamic of hate, of jealousy, of revenge, of ambition, 
of passion for war, for aggression and for conquest. 

Christianity today suffers much from the evil 
dynamic of over-zealous and unconscientious sectari- 
anism, which plants churches for purely sectarian 
ends where they are not needed and cannot be properly 
maintained, and seriously divides communities into 
rival and antagonistic religious bodies. 

Perhaps there is no evil dynamic that has been 
more employed by most of the religions of the world, 
including Christianity, than that of fear,—fear of the 
displeasure, or anger, or vengeance of the gods, here 
or hereafter. In Christianity its prevailing form is fear 
of purgatory or hell, on the other side of the grave. 
Fear is always a low motive. This is seen in the fact 
that we call a man who is much influenced by it, a 
coward. It is as low a motive in religion as anywhere 
else. There is not in it necessarily any mora] element 
whatever. Parents who govern their children by fear, 
are building up in them no moral character. 

The same principle applies to the government of 
schools, and also in the discipline of prisons. The 
appeal to fear tends to develop selfishness, cowardice 
and deception; ability to deceive and outwit the 
punisher and thus escape the punishment. It does not 
tend to create honor or character or manhood, or any- 
thing of the kind. These can be created only by hope 
and encouragement and not by fear; by trust and not 
by distrust; by appealing to what is highest and best 
in human beings, and not by appealing to what is lowest 
and most ignoble. 

It is claimed that belief in God is a moral dynamic 
—has in it moral power. The claim is unquestionably 
true if the God believed in is a moral God; but if he is 
not, then whatever dynamic there may be in the belief 
is not moral, but unmoral or immoral. This is a dis- 
tinction of very great importance. 

To believe in such gods as those of the old Norse- 
men—Thor, Woden and others, with their drunkenness 
and fighting, can have in it no moral dynamic. 

It is questionable whether there was ever any 
moral value or moral dynamic in the belief of the old 
Greek and Roman people in their gods and goddesses. 
These deities were regarded as having characters no 
better than men. They were influenced by lust, pas- 
sion, hate, envy, jealousy, selfish ambition and cruelty. 
How, then, could belief in them have any important 
morally uplifting influence? Indeed, some of the bet- 
ter ethical and religious teachers of both Rome and 
Greece questioned whether the popular belief in these 
deities, with their amours, plots, strifes and often low 
morals, did not exert a distinctly demoralizing in- 
fluence on the people. 


It is claimed that at least belief in the God of the 
Bible is morally good and uplifting. I answer, Whether 
it is or not depends upon which of the Gods of the 
Bible we mean. 

If we mean the God who inspired St. Paul to write 
his incomparably beautiful and uplifting description 
of “charity” or “love” in his first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, or the God whom Jesus had in mind when 
he taught men his immortal prayer, “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” I gladly agree, and I think everybody 
must, that sincere belief in such a God has in it moral 
and spiritual power of the most ennobling kind. But, 
unfortunately, there are in the Bible other very 
different representations of God. If by belief in God 
we mean belief in the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
books of Joshua, Samuel and Kings, who commanded 
a Hebrew general to slaughter all the men, women and 
innocent babes in the cities which he conquered, then 
I dissent, and all liberal Christians dissent. It is 
difficult to see how any sane person can claim that 
belief in such a God can have any influence except one 
that is immoral and brutalizing. If by belief in the 
God of the Bible we mean belief in the God who in- 
spired Elijah to slaughter five hundred priests of a 
rival religion, because their worship was different from 
that of the Hebrews; or in the God who inspired the 
writer of the “imprecatory psalms” to pray for ven- 
geance not only on his enemies but on their little chil- 
dren; or in the God who gave the command “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’—a command which 
has caused thousands of innocent persons to be put to 
death; or in the God portrayed in the last half of the 
Apocalypse (the book of Revelation) as a being of 
wrath, vengeance and curses,—a fierce warrior riding 
through blood up to his horses’ bridle, smiting his 
enemies without mercy, and torturing them forever in 
a lake burning with fire and brimstone; or in the God 
who, because of the disobedience of one man, decreed 
the fall of the race and the eternal damnation of 
nine-tenths of mankind,—then liberal Christianity 
dissents. 

Several times each year I receive appeals from a 
great Bible Society for a contribution of funds to assist 
it in printing and sending out to the world, and par- 
ticularly to the “heathen,” millions of copies of the 
Bible, all of them unexpurgated, all of them retaining 
low and unworthy portrayals of God. Why is this? 
Do we want the heathen to understand that the Chris- 
tian God is such a being as these portrayals indicate? 

We expurgate other books; why not the Bible? 
Are there any books which we should be so careful 
to keep ethically pure and high as our books of 
religion? 

Bishop Ulfilas, in translating the Bible into the 
language of the Goths in the fourth century, left out 
the “Four Books of the Kings” (that is the books which 
we call I and II Samuel and I and II Kings), because 
they were filled with accounts of wars, largely wars of 
aggression and conquest, and he knew that the moral 
influence of such writings could not fail to be bad. He 
said that the Gothic peoples were too much addicted 
to fighting, anyway, and he could never improve them 
if he gave them a Bible which represented God as 
desiring and commanding wars as bloody and cruel as 
any that they ever fought. 
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Was not Bishop Ulfilas right? Why then do we, in 
a more enlightened age, still retain in the Bible those 
same savage and brutal books, and others almost as 
bad? Is it any wonder that Christian nations, with 
such a Bible and such a God, wage more numerous 
and more bloody wars than any other nations in the 
world? 

Christians claim that the Bible is “bread of life’’ 
for mankind. Yes, its moral and spiritual truth is 
bread of life. The world knows of none anywhere that 
is more nourishing to man’s higher nature. But such 
representations of God as have been pointed out are 
not bread; they are poison. 

Is it claimed that expurgating the Bible will rob it 
of its moral dynamic? Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It will rob it of much of its dynamic for 
sectarianism, for superstition and for evil; for use in 
support of war, cruelty, slavery, tryanny over women 
and children, and other practices injurious to hu- 
manity. But no particle of its moral dynamic, of its 
power for good, will it take away. This it will greatly 
increase. ° 

Turning from the Bible: to Christianity,—if the 
former should be purified why should not the latter? 
Liberal Christians believe that the creeds and theologies 
of Christendom need expurgation even more than does 
the Bible. Exactly the same reasons which impel them 
to ask to have all degrading representations of God and 
all low morality eliminated from Christianity’s supreme 
book of religion, cause them to urge all Christian 
churches to expurgate from their creeds, their the- 
ologies, their liturgies and their hymns, whatever is 
clearly outgrown in the progress of human knowledge, 
whatever was once believed to be true but is now 
known not to be true, and especially everything that 
is immoral, everything that degrades God and slanders 
human nature, and therefore that tends to drive in- 
telligent men and women away from religion. 

All the great religions of the world have possessed 
much dynamic, else they could not have lived. Often 
their dynamic has been very powerful, almost irresis- 
tible. Some of it has been good, probably the larger 
part, but some of it has been evil. 

We who were born to a Christian inheritance love 
our Christianity, and would like to be able to say that 
its dynamic has always been good. But, in the face of 
history, this we cannot do. Creedal Christianity, or- 
thodox Christianity, ecclesiastical Christianity, in all 
the ages, has associated itself to a greater or less extent, 
often to a shocking extent, with tyranny, iniquity, and 
wrong. 

Of course we gladly acknowledge the presence of 
much that is good in all the creedal and orthodox 
churches,—much spirituality, much sincere devotion, 
much unselfishness, much of the Christ spirit, much 
high and noble moral dynamic. But these do not come 
from their creeds or their theologies. What the ortho- 
dox churches get from their theologies and their 
ecclesiastical systems is dynamic for sectarianism, for 
selfish propaganda, for heresy hunting, for opposition 
to evolution, for hostility to advanced biblical scholar- 
ship, for intolerance of other faiths, for unbrother- 
liness. 

It is well known that the moral power required 
for the abolition of slavery in this country was not 


found in orthodoxy or in ecclesiasticism, On the con- 
trary, the creedal denominations, with their great 
ecclesiastical power and authority, ranged themselves 
for the most part on the side of the slave master. All 
throughout the South, and largely throughout the 
North, slavery was defended by the most influential 
and fashionable churches as a “divine institution.” 
It was largely the heretics, the liberal Christians, and 
the lovers of justice and humanity outside of the 
churches, that created and maintained the abolition 
cause. So far as religion entered into the situation, it 
was not the teachings of the creeds, but the liberal 
doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, that furnished the moral dynamic of the 
anti-slavery movement. 

It was an orthodox Christian government in 
Russia, allied with a church orthodox in the extreme, 
with an orthodox ezar at its head in both church and 
state, that perpetrated the bloody pogroms, and the 
cruel banishments to Siberian prisons, and the un- 
speakable tyrannies which for generations shocked the 
world. The religion of God’s Fatherhood and man’s 
brotherhood could never have perpetrated such 
inhumanities. 

It was orthodox Christian Belgium that allowed 
its orthodox king to perpetrate the indescribable in- 
humanities in connection with the production of 
rubber in the Congo region, of which we heard with 
amazement and horror a third of a century ago. It was 
orthodox Christian England, with its orthodox Chris- 
tian Church, that foreed opium on China at the can- 
non’s mouth, and that has held India in forced bondage 
for nearly two centuries. 

It was creedal Christianity that persecuted the 
Quakers, in this country, in England and elsewhere. 
It was the orthodox and ecclesiastical Christianity of 
the Roman Catholic Church that caused the terrible 
persecutions of the Waldenses and Albigenses, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Such iniquities would have been im- 
possible in countries where the religion of the Sermon 
on the Mount held sway. 

It cannot be denied that often and often it has 
been the nations of the world which have been 
“soundest in their theology,’’ and in which ecclesi- 
astical autocracies have been most powerful, that have 
most oppressed the poor, that have possessed the 
worst slums, that have been the most drunken and 
socially corrupt, and which have fought the most 
unjust and deadly wars. And in the very nature of the 
case it must always be so. 

Probably the greatest single exhibition of moral 
power seen in the entire world in modern times is that 
of Mahatma Gandhi in India. Yet Gandhi has never 
accepted a single one of the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity. This fact alone confutes forever the 
claim that belief in an infallible Bible, the virgin birth, 
an atonement scheme, an endless hell and the rest have 
any moral value. While Gandhi rejects creedal and 
ecclesiastical Christianity wholly, he believes with all 
his heart in what is essentially liberal Christianity, 
that is, in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the Sermon on the Mount,—love even of 
enemies. 

There is much darkness in the world, much that is 
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discouraging. Amid it all there is nothing that gives 
so much ground for hope and courage as the vision 
which we see of the growing multitude of men and 
women, in our own and other lands, who are planning 
and working to make a better world,—to right human 
wrongs and alleviate human sufferings. What are the 
motives that are impelling these men and women? 
Are they motives obtained from creeds, or creedal 
theologies, or ecclesiastical authorities? Are they fear 
of hell? They are something infinitely deeper, truer, 
better. They are love, brotherhood, human sympathy, 
the satisfaction of defeating wrong and promoting 
right; the joy of turning tears into laughter and taking 
aches out of human hearts. 

The most powerful moral dynamic known to 
humanity is love; all others compared with it are 
trivial. The two dynamics that will save this world 
are love and intelligence. These are the dynamics of 


liberal religion. 
*k * * 


A MEDITATION FOR THE WEEK AHEAD 
Robert Merrill Bartlett 


XIV. Boredom 


all the beauty, learning, friendship and 

social leadership that a queen’s position 
brought her; but she saw nothing to do. She wasted 
her time in pleasure and mad spending of money until 
the revolutionists led her to the guillotine. In modern 
America we saw a similar tragedy when the popular 
cartoonist, Ralph Barton, committed suicide. Beside 
his body was a note which said that he had always 
enjoyed good health, many friends and _ financial 
success. ‘“‘No one is responsible for this,’’ he wrote, 
“except myself.” 

“T’ve done it because I am fed up with inventing 
devices for getting through twenty-four hours a day 
and bridging over a few months with artificial interests. 
I have run from house to house and from country to 
country in a ridiculous effort to escape from myself. 
New York is a crazy city and America is a madhouse. 
Americans are crazy, and I find I’m crazy too.” 

How can we avert the tragedy of boredom? 
First, use every power to the full in work, not only for 
a livelihood, but in the effort to make life more worth 


while. Unless we are doing something creative, all the | 


pleasure and adventure the world offers cannot satisfy 
us. 

Second, we must find contentment within our- 
selves. When we learn to think, to read, to enjoy 
art, to talk with people, to develop true friends, to 
thrill over creative hobbies and sports that recreate 
us, we shall never say, “I am lonely,” or “I have 
nothing to do.”’ Life is too full of treasures for us to 
explore. 

Suppose we eventually work on a six or a four- 
hour day, we shall not have to worry about leisure. 
We can handle all that comes to us because we know 
how to bring the whole world within our minds. 

Third, we must look beyond self to God. We can- 
not keep our minds healthy merely through work and 
thought. We need a divine Power to lift us beyond 
ourselves and our activities. When we know God we 


know the bigness and wonder of living. With Him as 
leader life never loses its zest and thrill. 


Prayer 

To give us a clearer vision and more stedfast will: 
save us from false judgment and an unloving pride; 
save us from the indolence which shrinks from labor, 
and the carelessness which takes no heed of great is- 
sues; save us from the fear which will not grapple with 
problems that may be too hard for us; save us from 
the languor and weariness that too often numb our 
best efforts, and the spirit of complaint that the reward 
is not ours. 

To give us of the lowliness and the love of Christ: 
teach us humility; awaken us from sloth; may we have 
more of the spirit of true sacrifice, that time and 
strength, thought and hope, may be given freely, 
ungrudgingly, with a constant joy, for the truth’s sake 
and our brethren’s sake in Thee. 

John Hunter. 


(Prayers for the City of God. G. C. Binyon. 
Longmans, Green and Company, London, 1927.) 
* * * 


LEYDEN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


High up among the mountains of Arcegno, overlooking the 
very beautiful lake of Maggiore, the Leyden International Bureau 
held, Aug. 12-18, its first Conference since the reorganization of 
the Bureau took place last August at Copenhagen. Through the 
generosity of the Rev. Mr. Kaiser and the Swiss Zwingli Bund, the 
Conference enjoyed the hospitality of Swiss friends at the Arcegno 
Camp site. Switzerland abounds with beauty spots, but none 
could be more beautiful than Arcegno, so close to the Italian 
border and the Italian lakes. The members of the conference 
among other things will always retain in their minds the beauty 
of that scenery as seen, not only in the day shimmering in the 
warm and strong sunlight, but also as seen by night bathed in the 
glories of moonlight. 

Over fifty people attended the conference, representing eight 
different countries. Among countries sending delegates were 
America, England, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Transylvania, 
Holland, Denmark and Switzerland. The conference met for six 
days. Each day morning prayers were held at 9.30, conducted by 
representatives from different countries, use being made of the 
I. A. R. F. International Hymn Book, ‘‘Adoremus.”’ 

Lectures were delivered by Dr. M. Novak (Czechoslovakia) 
on “The Influence of Modern Culture on Youth,’ the Rev. D. 
Lorinezy (Transylvania) on ‘‘Authority and Religion,” the Rev. 
Dr. C. J. Bleeker on ‘“‘The Eternal Values of Christianity,” the 
Rev. Mr. Blumenstein (Switzerland) on ‘““Youth and Church,” and 
the Rev. H. Stewart Carter on “The Kingdom of God.”’ Though, 
not unnaturally, these papers showed up a difference of opinion 
among the English-speaking delegates on the one side, the Ger- 
man and Dutch speaking ones on the other, a difference of opinion 
sometimes even about some principles, yet nevertheless the 
common position towards life and world, and the common task 
in present and future days, was strongly felt. 

The Bureau is essentially a movement of liberal Christian 
youth interested in the application of Christian freedom and 
responsibility to the problem of the world, and at Arcegno the 
delegates felt that they were being given a genuine opportunity, 
not only to get to know one another, but, more important still, 
the personal opportunity of getting to know one another through 
fellowship in the sharing of the common meal and the doing of 
the ordinary one hundred and one things of daily life together. 

Nobody could doubt the success of the conference. New 
friendships were made, new points of view were stimulated, and 
all through from the first day of the conference until the last there 
was a unity of purpose and feeling so vital and so necessary in the 
international field today. 
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The spirit of patriotism and nationalism has played an 
important part in creating the bad as well as the good in the 
world. It is emotional and can be inflamed for unbelievable 
things. Patriotism has been classed next to religion as a motive 
for heroes. But tnis narrow sentiment is capable of wider develop- 
ment than now, and to make it a more positive virtue is the job 
of the present younger generation. To do this it is necessary to 
move toward the realization of the real ideal of the brotherhood 
of men as expressed by the Gospel and it can be done only by 
ridding men and countries of the prejudices that isolation involves 
them in. 

The job is to try to understand those in other countries in 
every possible way. At Arcegno this was done. Being serious 
together in the discussions after the lectures, rambling together 
down the lanes and up the mountain sides, enjoying a day’s 
outing by motor bus into Italy, in fact in every way this con- 
ference served to stimulate international friendship and good will, 
not only in the religious field, but in the other fields of social 


“relationship. 


Now the delegates have gone home to their various countries 
determined to do all in their power to carry on the work of modern 
Christianity and religion, looking forward to the conference next 
summer which is to be held in America. 

Patriotism has led to great excesses and immoralities. 


4S) Kee 


ENTITLED TO VOTING REPRESENTATION AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


August 8 to September 30, 1935 


Since August 8, when the last list was published in the 
Leader, the following churches have made quota payments en- 
titling them to representation at Washington: 


Georgia: Rockwell Church, Winder. 

Illinois: Clinton; Elgin; Hoopeston. 

Indian: Oaklandon; Pleasant Valley. 

Maine: Canton Point; Portland, All Souls; Portland, Con- 
gress Square; Rockland. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Braintree; Cantons Chelsea; 
Gloucester, Independent Christian; Haverhill, West; Lynn; Nor- 
wood; Somerville, First; Springfield, Second; Taunton; Wakefield. 

Michigan: Concord; Detroit. 

Minnesota: Owatonna. 

Mississippi: Liberty Church. 

New Hampshire: Manchester; Newfields; West Chesterfield. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Hubbardsville; Upper Lisle; Watertown. 

North Carolina: Christian Hill; Clinton; Hopewell; Oak 
Grove; Outlaws Bridge; Red Hill; Rocky Mount. 

Ohio: North Olmstead; Sharon Center; Watertown. 

Pennsylvania: Linesville; Sheshequin; Smithton. 

South Carolina: Mountville. 

Vermont: East Calais; Springfield. 


* * * 


THE SERVICE OF SETH BROOKS 


There is a deeper significance than would appear on the sur- 
face in the news item in our columns that the Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, the brilliant and popular Universalist pastor, has gone to 
attend the annual convention of the venerable and famous 
college Greek letter fraternity of Beta Theta Pi. Some years 
ago there was considerable hostility to college fraternities; in 
fact so much so that one millionaire left his fortune to a Western 
college with the provision that if it was to enjoy his generosity 
it must abolish all fraternities. It has always been conceded 
that these fraternities need guiding and steering because of the 
evils that may creep in. However, it is universally acknowledged 
that membership in them is a distinct asset, not only to the under- 
graduate, but to college men throughout their lives. The high 
standing of these frats today is due in a larger measure to college 
alumni who have maintained their interest in them and who act 
as a® guiding spirit to the members. Mr. Brooks is performing 
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such service, and has since his college days, and it is in many 
respects of equal value to that of his splendid service as a clergy- 
man in our community. When a student he was one of the picked 
lads for the chapter of Beta Theta Pi at St. Lawrence University. 
Since his graduation he has kept in close touch with the great 
fraternity. He has been for some years what is known as a dis- 
trict chief, having under his charge the chapters in most of the 
New England colleges. It can be readily seen what the occasional 
visits, counsel and advice of such a devoted man must mean to 
the lads of these chapters. And when we consider that throughout 
the country not only in this fraternity but in the others there are 
other men with the same spirit and loyalty who make it their 
business to safeguard their frats, we have no reason to have any 
misgivings about their future, their success and the splendid ser- 
vice they render our college boys. It is a pleasure to pay tribute 
to our fine fellow citizen on what he is doing along these lines.— 
Malden Evening News, Sept. 5. 


ce) de 88 


WHO FOR PRESIDENT? 


Mr. Victor A. Friend has served us as president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in admirable style. His devotion 
to our cause and his wisdom in performing the limited functions 
of leader in a congregationally governed church have endeared 
him to us all. But now his term of office is over and the delegates 
who attend the Washington Convention must select another to 
fill the presidency. 

Our denominational weekly recently gave considerable 
space to the listing of individuals who have been mentioned as 
possible candidates for the office of president. Letters are be- 
ginning to come to us, suggesting the support of particular per- 
sons. But, to the best of our knowledge, no one has as yet made 
a statement of willingness to serve. 

Because of this, it is perhaps presumptuous to take a stand 
this time. Nevertheless, we believe that we may say with pro- 
priety that the name of Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole appeals to us 
deeply. Mrs. Poole has recently retired as president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. In this position her ability 
has been demonstrated beyond question. As a Universalist her 
devotion has inspired many. As our president she will bring to 
the denomination all the qualities of ability, devotion and vision 
which we require. 

Our denomination was one of the first to recognize the right 
of women to ordination as ministers. Our ministers are unani- 
mous in acclaiming the value of women and women’s organiza- 
tions in our church life. Our people were almost solidly behind 
the movement to grant suffrage to women. Therefore, argument, 
which might arise in other groups, argument against a woman 
as president just because she is a woman, will be silenced as soon 
as it is uttered. We hope that Mrs. Poole will permit her name 
to be used and that our readers will acquaint themselves with her 
outstanding qualifications for this office—The Ohio Universalist. 


* * * 


LESSON IN INTERNATIONAL IRONY 


Soviet Russia stands for peace, condemns imperialist war, 
organizes, through the Comintern, work against war and fascism. 
Soviet Russia is selling to Mussolini most of the oil he is using for 
naval and commercial vessels, and for the Italian armed forces, 
on the Ethiopean adventure. 

Officials of the Union of South Africa have stated that it will 
never permit the use of its citizens for a foreign war. From the 
Union of South Africa comes much of the meat being used by 
Mussolini’s invading army. 

Great Britain deplores Mussolini’s aircraft and their menac- 
ing operations with Ethiopia in mind. Britain’s official repre- 
sentatives at the disarmament conference killed a plan to ban 
aerial bombardment of colonial peoples; and according to House 
of Commons documents, govenment officials issued, during the 
six months ending about August 1, permits for twenty-six air- 
plane flights of Italian planes over British Somaliland.— No- 
frontier News Service. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. HERSEY CHANGES HIS MIND (BUT NOT HIS 
OPINION) 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The issue I raised in June, in Team Work, the organ of our 
ministers, has resulted in wide, full, instructive and helpful dis- 
cussion. 

It has made clear to me a great many points upon which I 
was not informed when, upon forty-eight hours’ notice, I wrote 
the Team Work article. We have now before us specific and de- 
tailed figures and information which we have not had for years, 
and which I do not believe we could have had this year had I 
not raised the issue. 

All that I said about our huge annual deficit and using up 
our funds is true. My opinion still holds that, with a smaller 
number of parishes than we had, and a distressingly non-co- 
operative laity, we should have a much simpler “set-up” at 
headquarters; that we should have a full-time secretary who 
should have absolutely no other duties, and that he should, with 
one clerk, do all the work of that office. But I now see that the 
system in force has become too complicated for an immediate 
and not long-considered change. 

It is perfectly clear that we can “afford” to go on as we are 
for another two years. We have nearly half a million dollars in 
unrestricted funds (a part of which never should have been 
funded at all, but used as it came in, to avoid a deficit). 

So I have changed my mind about personally bringing up 
this issue at Washington this month, or heading an “‘opposition.”’ 
There is an ‘‘opposition,’”’ a very strong party in complete and 
enthusiastic agreement with my original Team Work article. 
In it are some of the strong men in our denomination, some who 
have served on the Board of Trustees, some state officials, some 
of our ministers of long experience and loyalty. I cannot speak 
for them. What they may or may not do is entirely beyond my 
power to predict or my province to direct. But as for me and 
my house, we will continue to serve the General Convention 
loyally under the present system if it is continued, or under any 
changes that may be made. 

I feel that I have done a considerable service in bringing 
forth the article by Mr. Bicknell and much information which 
I have received personally. It is always good for us to have 
criticism and discussion if it is as friendly as mine has been, in 
intention, from the beginning. I regret that my motives, “‘tone”’ 
and general spirit have been misinterpreted in certain quarters. 

The matter is too important for action this year. Let us 
have as much discussion as necessary, in Washington, but let us 
make no changes unless it be in the matter of salaries. Then, by 
1937, we shall have had time enough to see if our General Con- 
vention Board and we ourselves can make a better showing. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


MR. GILLESPIE’S VIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permanent funds of the church, as also current income, have 
suffered loss from the depression of the Great War. Part was un- 
preventable, some inexcusable. By general law, common judg- 
ment, and Christian ethics money given to build a church, or 
acquired from its sale, is a trust the same as a bequest for specified 
use. In recognition of this the Universalist General Convention 
and State Conventions are formed and empowered to protect 
and administer all trust or permanent funds according to the in- 
tent of the original donors. Failure to do this would leave little 
reason, aside from handling current gifts, for their existence. 

The codes of different states are more or less explicit as to 
the duties of State Conventions in respect to defunct church 
properties. In my state, Iowa, the Convention may lawfully 
take possession, but must observe the purpose of original donors 
and the objects for which the church was dedicated. That is, it 


must protect, and not dissipate, its material or religious interests. 
Income from permanent funds, interest or rentals, may lawfully 
be used to aid weak parishes or other current expenses of the 
Convention. 

If permanent funds have been, or are being, drawn upon for 
current expenses, or if reasonable effort has not been made to re- 
store unpreventable losses of permanent funds in order to in- 
crease amounts available for current expenses, there would be a 
breach of a lawful contract, whether implied or written, and the 
Convention would stand convicted of inability or unwillingness to 
keep its obligations. There would arise a question of ethics vital 
to denominational life. 

Though not versed in legal intricacies and aware that law- 
yers, for different reasons, give conflicting opinions, my belief is 
that the use of permanent funds for current expenses, however 
urgent the apparent need, is illegal and immoral and, therefore, 
suicidal in the end. Every dollar of working capital, permanent 
funds, destroyed reduces current income the use of which cannot 
be questioned. It is a theory of expediency and not of faith, 
having but one end, ruin. By it there is woven into the spiritual 
life of the convention, church, and of those directly concerned, a 
thread of weakness which cripples and destroys at last the objects 
of Christian service, both materia! and religious. I do not think 
the number of parishes that might be restored by use of perma- 
nent funds and the cost of doing so, would ever be able to repay 
such “‘loans” or contribute like amount to the general cause. 

Is there not a better way? Group weak, dormant and mis- 
sion points in circuits for regular preaching that can be paid for 
with current income from convention funds as aid to local con- 
tributions. Under a ministration of faith these places would 
learn to live and grow without settled pastors until they were in- 
spired to support them. Enduring churches have thus been 
formed under most adverse conditions and, must I say it, in spite 
of most unreasonable doctrines. Every parish should learn to 
stand upon its own feet and be content to do what can well be 
done until it can, not aspiring for appearances of what it is not, 
looking hopefully forward to a life, not of getting, but of giving. 

H. LaF. Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


* * 


‘““SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE FOOTHILLS’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have just read, in your September 21 issue, a notice of 


_ the book, “Schoolhouse in the Foothills,’ of which I am co- 


author. You remark that the book is “obviously propaganda 
for a cause,” and that the Save the Children Fund (not ‘‘Save a 
Child Fund”) “‘hopes to raise money for its work with the pub- 
lication of the book.’”’ You were never more extensively mistaken. 
Perspicacity has overshot the mark. I do not write propaganda 
books, nor would the Saturday Evening Post publish anything 
boosting any welfare or other enterprise. Neither have I ever 
heard of a commercial book publishing house which would pub- 
lish a book for the benefit of any cause. 

I have no connection whatsoever with the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, though its executive secretary, Dr. John R. Voris, is 
my old college friend. It is true that I am listed in their lit- 
erature as a member of their National Advisory Committee, but 
as the committee never meets and they never ask us for any 
advice, this relation is rather nebulous. The fact that I happened 
to discover on a desk in their office three letters written to one 
of their field workers by the heroic teacher who is the central ° 
figure of the book (and whose outstanding quality had been so 
unnoticed by any person in the organization) has no particular 
significance. I wrote the magazine articles which were the 
nucleus of the book on my own initiative, primarily because 
I believed I could sell them to The Saturday Evening Post, and 
secondarily because they gave a picture of the heroism of these 
mountain school teachers which I had long wanted to see in print. 
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The S. C. F. never saw the story until it appeared in the Post. 
I carefully omitted the name of the organization wherever it was 
mentioned, and considerably annoyed some of its officials there- 
by. The Post editors approved of this, and said that they would 
have asked that it be eliminated had I written it in. 

Because Mrs. Lena Davis Murray (Ella Enslow), the cen- 
tral figure of the story, is now lecturing for the Save the Children 
Fund, that organization is naturally using the book extensively 
in its publicity; and I am heartily in favor of their doing so if it 
will result in selling more copies of the work and in aiding the 
Southern Mountain people, in whom I have had a lifelong senti- 
mental interest. But let it be understood that the royalties, if 
any, will be divided between Mrs. Murray and myself, not paid 
to the Save the Children Fund. And please correct your state- 
ment that the book is “obviously propaganda.” It most em- 
phatically is not. 

Alvin F. Harlow. 

New York City. 


* * 


APPRECIATED PRAISE FROM AN EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you that I have become deeply interested in 
your cruising articles in The Christian Leader covering a period of 
several years. 

The high light of all the articles I have read was to me the 
one in the last Leader, called ‘‘Our Globe and the Little Green 
House.”’ You have shown in this article a most unusual appre- 
ciation of the interpretation of geological processes. I know from 
many contacts with young people, and also older ones, that few 
have this appreciation. The interpretation of scenery is one of 
my hobbies, and teaching the subject in Erasmus Hall High 
School (Brooklyn) for many years certainly has prepared me 
to appreciate your article. 

I have spent twenty-five years up here in Vermont, sur- 
rounded by most inspiring views, and have made in a small way 
some contributions to those with whom I come in contact. 

I hope I may have the opportunity to continue reading your 
articles in years to come. 

Frank L. Bryant. 

Quinibeck Camps, Ely, Vermont. 

ORE 
MUST THE CLERGY TESTIFY IN COURT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In The Boston Globe of September 27, 1935, the following 
headline appeared: ‘‘Clergyman Must Testify, Says Judge.” 
‘Then followed the account, which I am quoting in full: 


Springfield, Sept. 27 (AP)—-Clergymen, like news- 
papermen, cannot refuse to testify in Massachusetts 
courts on the ground of privilege, Judge John A. Deni- 
son stated to Rev. Lynne P. Townsend of Ludlow in 
Probate Court here today. 

The Ludlow minister indicated unwillingness to 
testify as a witness regarding a conversation between 
a pastor and one of his flock. 

“T am afraid the law does not give the clergyman 
any greater rights than it does a newspaperman, and he 
goes to jail if he refuses to testify,” said the court. 

The witness said he always felt there should be 
protection for a clergyman. Judge Denison smilingly 
suggested Mr. Townsend might try to get legislation 
passed through Representative Roland D. Sawyer of 
Ware, who is a clergyman-legislator. 


This condition raises a problem which the denomination 
should undertake to settle and defend, that is, that the Uni- 
versalist Church, as a body, should place its ministers under oath 
never to divulge conversation between themselves and their 
flock, regardless of the circumstances, unless so permitted by the 
person or persons concerned. In the event of any crisis such as 
the above the denomination should come to the support of its 


clergymen. 
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I have from good authority that this is true of priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and I believe it should be true in 
our own and all other denominations. I am not trying to make 
the church evade the law or deter its enforcement, but the clergy- 
man ought to be one person to whom all may come for help and 
advice in time of trouble and know that their confession will 
not become scandal for the community. 

To put the matter more pointedly, if anyone comes to a 
clergyman and confesses a crime, regardless of the nature of 
that crime, that clergyman shall be under oath never to dis- 
close it to the proper authorities, nor testify in court against such 
a person, nor divulge in any way the confession made, unless per- 
mitted to by this person. 

Although the above account is brief, it tells us the important 
thing, that ‘the law does not give the clergyman any greater 
rights than it does a newspaperman, and he goes to jail if he re- 
fuses to testify.’ Such an oath of confidence for our ministers 
could be made a part of the ordination ceremony or included in 
the acceptance of the fellowship. If my belief is wrong and the 
court is right, then I feel that the clergyman’s purpose and duty 
in his relationships with his fellowmen is being most seriously 
undermined. 

Howard B. Gilman. 


* * 


NOT LONGFELLOW BUT BOURDILLON WROTE IT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I notice in your issue of Sept. 21 that the exquisite poem 
beginning ‘‘The night has a thousand eyes” is credited to the 
poet Longfellow. Let us give honor where honor is due. Not 
Longfellow, but Francis William Bourdillon, an English poet, was 
the author of that wonderful two-verse poem. It is the only 
thing he ever wrote that will be remembered, so let us try to 
keep his memory green. 

Harry Taylor. 

Congregational Parsonage, Pittsfield, N. H. 


* * 


HE RESTORETH MY SOUL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
“He restoreth my soul’”’ seemed a personal message to me, 
enjoyable because I was not taking any of your time from others. 
No reply only in the Leader. 
Mrs. Benj. Burlingame. 
Charlton, Mass. 


* * * 


USING BRAKES INSTEAD OF GAS 


I’ve just read after a man who says that his motto is the 
Golden Rule—‘‘within proper limits,”’ he adds. 

Now there’s a careful brother. His religion should be worth 
a lot to him, because it’s plain he doesn’t let it cost him much. 
And what you don’t spend, you have; or so I’ve heard say. 

But, seriously, isn’t it queer that people want to put limits 
on the very things that would most enrich their lives? 

How’d you feel if you were a girl, and a man proposing to 
you declared that he would love you devotedly all his life long, 
“within proper limits.” 

Remember the old story of the preacher who took his boy 
with him when he was preaching in a strange church? 

He gave the boy a quarter to put into the collection, and 
after the service the boy saw a church official hand something 
to his father. 

“What did he give you, dad?” asked the boy. 

“He gave me a quarter, the quarter you put in. Said it was 
their custom to give the preacher the whole of the collection, and 
that was the extent of it this morning.” 

And the boy said, ‘‘Well, dad, if we’d ’a put more in we’d 
’a got more out, wouldn’t we?” 

Anyway, I don’t think much of the Golden Rule ‘‘within 
proper limits.” It’s a way of putting on the brakes when you 
should be stepping on the gas!—Justus Timberline, in the Christian 
Advocate. 
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Rome and the United States 


Rome Stoops to Conquer. By E. Boyd 

Barrett. (Julian Messner. $2.75.) 

If any of our readers should wish to ob- 
tain “ammunition” for a campaign against 
Roman Catholic interests and influences 
he should buy this book. It is written by 
a former Jesuit who, since leaving the 
Order, has written critically of its aims 
and methods. But the reader will not go 
far before he discovers that this is an ex 
parte statement in which documentary 
evidence is mixed with, and at points 
clearly colored by, interpretations which 
are the author’s own contribution. 

It is inevitable that an organization like 
that of the Roman Church (if, indeed, it 
is not unique) should comprise many ele- 
ments and that consistency should be dif- 
ficult to achieve. This is said not to white- 
wash the Roman Catholic laymen and 
priests whose zeal for their church impairs 
their ethical judgment. It means only 
that we may not properly judge the Roman 
Church as a whole by features of its 
propaganda and methods of advancement 
which are objectionable to us. 

That there are those in the Church, 
some of them very highly placed, who have 
the ambition to exercise far-reaching in- 
fluence on American life through shrewdly 
planned ‘‘Catholic Action” need not be 
denied; Mr. Barrett presents plenty of 
proof. And where such “action” consti- 
tutes an assault upon our conceptions of 
fair play, political integrity, or democratic 
procedure it is a gain to be warned. of 
danger. But criticism depends for its 
effectiveness very largely upon the spirit 
which informs it, and by this standard Mr. 
Barrett’s book is found wanting. It will 
enrage some Protestant readers and in- 
flame existing prejudices into hostility; 
that is no service to Protestantism or to 
the truth. It will leave others unmoved 
because it is too clever a polemical docu- 
ment to be accepted as a true picture of 
conditions. 

I wish that Catholics rather than Protes- 
tants would read it, so that they might 
realize how great a harm is done to their 
religious work by types of Catholic propa- 
ganda and action which appear to non- 
Catholics unwise or positively unethical. 
Good Catholics are sensitive to the honor 
of their church and deplore whatever im- 
pairs its spiritual service, and only they 
can accomplish reform. I recognize that 
they can hardly be expected to listen to a 
renegade, so that if Mr. Barrett is to have 
readers he must offer Protestants and ra- 
tionalists his “inside knowledge.” But 
what he has written is not likely to con- 
tribute to the amendment he desires. I 
need quote only his concluding words. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


‘Should Rome triumph, she will ascend to 
a higher state than ever she has enjoyed 
heretofore. . . . And in the fight, as she 
has ever fought when battles were most 
desperate in the past, Rome will use steel, 
and gold, and slippery lie. Rome will stoop 
to conquer.”’ 

How much has Truth to fear from her 
friends, even when, in her service, they 
have made personal sacrifices and taken 
a lonely road! 


* * 


Modern Jewish Thought 


Rebirth. Selected and edited by Ludwig 

Lewisohn. (Harper. $3.50.) 

This book offers in English the best 
that the keenest Jewish thought has ex- 
pressed in the last seventy years on the 
subject of Israel’s fate. Twenty-five Jews 
answer, in one way or another, the single 
question, What shall Israel do to be saved? 
Mr. Lewisohn admits that Judaism has 
all sorts of adherents, and that they feel 
their differences keenly, but he claims that 
an increasing number of Jewish thinkers 
are “‘passionately concerned that the Jew- 
ish people shall put aside its differences and 
be one and at one for the purpose of its 
salvation as a people.” 

Frankly Mr. Lewisohn reminds us that 
the Jewish problem as it exists for Gentiles 
is a part of the psycho-pathology of the 
human race. There are large human 
groups that are sick, confused by fear and 
insecurity, impaired in morale by war and 
its consequences, and ‘“‘the ever-present 
and recognizably different Jewish minority 
offers the sick groups a substitute object 
against which they can wreak their pas- 
sions and so obtain a measure of relief.” 
The suggestion that Jews are responsible 
for the distresses fits the condition of the 
patient, and by committing new crimes on 
the old victim he escapes a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his own sins. Will the 
Gentile world ever free itself from this 
“foul psychical pestilence?”’” Mr. Lewisohn 
is not hopeful. The only hope of peace 
among men, he says, that the world has 
ever known came from ‘‘the possibility of 
their gradual inner submission to that 
essential Christianity which .... was 
summed up by the Jew Jesus according 
to the immemorial ethics of his folk” in 
the New Testament ‘‘commandments.” 

For the Jew, too, there is a Jewish 
problem. ‘How shall he live in this pagan 
world of war and force and inhumanity, 
this Christless and unconverted world, 
which is not only alien to all his principles 
and instincts, but burdens him with a 
hatred which his folk-soul feels and even, 
though subconsciously, understands? 'To 
Mr. Lewisohn, and the writers whose 
words he has compiled, the answer is clear. 
““We must cleanse ourselves of the servility 
and falseness and inner division”? brought 
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upon Jews by their attempt to acquire an 
apparent equality with their persecutors. 
“We must be Jews.... we must ask 
for cooperation and friendship upon honor- 
able terms, as Jews, as conscious bearers of 
one of the world’s great spiritual civiliza- 
tions and therefore as men and brethren, 
not as suppliants, imitators, henchmen, 
and hangers-on.’ These interpreters of - 
Israel’s place in civilization feel that their 
immediate task is to cure the warped and 
broken soul of Jews and “to make them 
worthy of being Jews.”’ 

This volume gives Gentiles an intensely 
interesting opportunity to make acquain- 
tance with vigorous Jewish thought on a 
question that is momentous for Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

The names best-known to Gentiles are 
those of Einstein, Judge Brandeis, Stephen 
S. Wise and Lewisohn himself. Extracts 
from the writings of these men are put side 
by side with European Jews who have 
lived through the terrible persecutions of 
the last fifty years. The book as a whole 
witnesses to the honesty and ardor with 
which the finest Jewish minds are seeking 
a new kind of emancipation. 

* * 


CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK 


A word to our New Hampshire delegates 
who are planning to go to Washington. 
If this is your first visit, prepare for it. 
There is much to be seen, but you can’t 
see all of Washington at one visit, regard- 
less of how long you stay. It is all so 
compellingly interesting that you soon ar- 
rive at a state of mental saturation, and 
no longer see comprehendingly, regardless 
of what you may check in your guide book. 
Read up, select a few outstanding objects 
of interest, and see those. And remember 
that you are there for the Convention, and 
not on a sight-seeing tour. 

On my first visit I went totally un- 
prepared; I was going to the General 
Convention, with no thought for the city 
of Washington, and I wasted valuable 
time. However, don’t hurry, give things 
time to soak in. Some of the most 
valuable impressions are incidental, and 
not on your list. I had accompanied 
Dr. McGlauflin to Arlington Cemetery, 
the burial place of his father. While he 
was in the office I sat on the veranda of 
the Custis-Lee mansion and, looking down 
on Washington, tried to realize that night 
vigil of Colonel Robert E. Lee, sitting 
perhaps on that very spot, as he fought the 
nerve-racking battle between loyalty to 
state or nation. I fancy it must have 
been akin to that we read of in the fourth 
chapter of Matthew. 

Later in the day I sat in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery before the picture, “Lee after 
Appomattox,” and completed the story. 

(Continued on page 1808) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


HERE AND THERE AT THEG.S. S.A. 
CONVENTION 

Step into the parish house of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 19. 
kins and Miss Bonner, together with the 
teachers and officers of the church school, 
ready to welcome you to Washington. 
‘The members of the board of the G. S. 
S. A. and two members of its staff will also 
be on hand to greet you. As numbers in- 
crease it is likely that you will discover in 
the group persons whom you have met be- 
fore—perhaps at a convention or an in- 
stitute. Possibly a friend whom you had 
not expected to find there will suddenly 
appear in the doorway. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances, no one will be a stranger. It 
will be an informal gathering at which 
every one will meet everyone else and all 
will feel at home. 

When it comes time for the ‘‘program,” 
which will be a brief one, you will be in- 
terested in the reports which some half 
dozen leaders in our church will make under 
the theme ‘‘New Opportunities in Religious 
Education.” 

Possibly you have read about a cer- 
tain project which was introduced into 
the Newark, N. J., church school last 
year. On Saturday night you will have 
opportunity to learn all about it from the 
superintendent of the school himself, Mr. 
Harold S. Latham. We hear much these 
days of cooperation with other liberal 
groupsin the community. Yourschool and 
its leaders may have been quite content to 
work alone. Some of the values of com- 
bining young people’s activities, adult 
educational programs, monthly workers’ 
conferences, etc., will be presented by those 
who have had actual experience in this 
important field. Still other opportunities 
and possibilities will be presented. The 
chances are that among them there will 
be at least one idea, new and arresting, 
which you can set to work in your own 
church when you return. 

Sunday morning, we know, will find you 
ready for church school at 10 o’clock. 
Worship will be in the sanctuary, with 
Miss Bonner conducting the service. 
Class sessions will follow. If you are a 
teacher of children at home you will be 
interested in visiting the combined begin- 
ners and primary departments, where Miss 
Downing will sit down with this group and 
tell them about the children of Japan. 
Or if you teach older boys and girls you 
may choose to visit one of those classes. 
For all other delegates we are creating 
for this Sunday an adult class, and we 
have asked Professor MacLean to lead it. 
He will guide the thinking of the group as 
it considers some of the implications in the 
Ideal of a Christian Culture. There will 
be a class for parents also, where discus- 


You will find Dr. Per- | 


sion will center around the religious train- 
ing of the child. 

At eleven o’clock will come church ser- 
vice, with Dr. Perkins as preacher. In the 
late afternoon, sponsored by the G.S.S8. A., 
there will be a vesper service at the Girls’ 
Friendly Camp a few miles south of Wash- 
ington. If the weather is fine this will be 
held out-of-doors, on a site commanding a 
view of the Potomac. Otherwise the group 
will go into the chapel. The opportunity 
for ‘‘going apart’? for quiet meditation 
prompted the inclusion of this service in 
the program and the choice of the place 
where it should be held. There will be 
ample time following it to return to Wash- 
ington for supper, and to be ready for the 
evening service at the church. 

Monday morning at 9.30 at the May- 
flower Hotel the G. S. S. A. Convention 
will officially open. Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
of Waltham, Mass., the president, will 
preside. Since this is the first biennial 
convention of the Association, reports will 
cover the past two years. (This does not 
mean that they will be twice as long!) 
At 1.30 in the afternoon business will be 
resumed, and Rev. Max A. Kapp will pre- 
sent the report of the Recommendations 
Committee. This committee of twelve 
members, representing our schools in 
various parts of the country, has given 
time and thought to matters which concern 
our churches and this Association most 
deeply. We wish every school might have 
a representative present to cast its vote on 
these matters. Report of the nominating 
committee will be read by Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, chairman, and officers for 1935-37 
will be elected. The afternoon session will 
close with worship at the church at 5.10. 
Dr. Perkins will conduct the service; Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon will speak. 

No one will want to miss Monday eve- 
ning’s program at the Mayflower Hotel. 
In many ways it will be the “‘high light’ 
of the G.S.S. A. Convention. At 8 o’clock 
Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, will give an address, 
“Can the Church Measure Up to Its Edu- 
cational Opportunity?” Dr. Case is ad- 
mirably qualified to handle this topic, and 
her treatment of it should challenge us all. 
Then under the skillful direction of Rev. 
L. G. Williams will come the second part 
of the program—the presentation of a 
pageant, ‘““The Sacred Flame.” This will 
culminate in a service of dedication led by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. Representatives of 
the various denominational organizations 
as well as church schools of the country 
will go forward and give evidence of their 
willingness to “guard the flame,” that lib- 
eral religious education may go on. 

Tuesday morning at the Mayflower there 
will be a series of conferences for minis- 
ters, church school leaders and teachers. 


Mr. Paul Harris, Jr., of the International 
Council for the Prevention of War, ‘“‘the 
dynamic organizer and director of Peace- 
Action Service,” will be leader of one. 
Of special interest to teachers will be the 
group which Miss Lois Kugler will lead, 
the topic being “‘Does My Teaching Bring 
Results?”’ Miss Kugler, for eight years 
director of religious education at Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, is in- 
timately associated with Miss Bonner in 
the religious educational interests of 
Washington, and is equipped by training 
and experience to guide the thinking of 
this group. 

Of special interest will be the Panel Dis- 
cussion centering around the thought of 
the educational issues before liberal 
churches today, of which Dr. Case will be 
the leader. Six others—ministers and 
church school leaders—all deeply inter- 
ested in this topic, will complete the panel. 
This period promises much. Let nothing 
prevent your attendance here. Two other 
conferences, running simultaneously, will 
complete the morning. 

At 12.80 luncheon will be served at 
Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A., for all church 
school leaders and friends. Dr. Case will 
be the guest of honor, but we have promised 
that no ‘‘speech”’ will be called for. Upon 
entering the hall you may wonder at some 
of the equipment which you will see up 
front, so a word of explanation may not be 
amiss. Following lunch the scene will 
suddenly change and great things will take 
place before our eyes. We divulge no 
names at this time, but you will have no 
difficulty recognizing the chief psychiatrist 
and his consultants, who will take the stage 
and perform a delicate and difficult piece 
of work—psychoanalyzing the average 
church and its minister, the average school 
and its superintendent, the average 
teacher and pupil, yes, and the average 
parent. As a safeguard for those present 
there will be an expert on hand to psycho- 
analyze the psychoanalyzers. So every- 
thing should terminate happily. 

Officially our program ends with Tues- 
day noon luncheon. But through the 
remainder of the week Miss Andrews and 
Miss Yates of the G.S.S. A. staff and some 
members of the board will be present and 
will be available for consultation, or even 
an occasional group conference in between 
convention sessions, if the needs of several 
persons coincide. Also in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Room there will be an exhibit of re- 
ligious educational books and materials 
throughout the week. 

The Washington Convention has been 
on our minds and hearts for many months. 
We have planned carefully for you and in 
accordance with the apparent needs of our 
church and church schools today. Come 
and let us worship and study together. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE ARE NEARING CONVENTION 


This will be the last time we shall have 
an opportunity to tell you of the Biennial 
Convention in Washington. After this 
we shall be telling you what happened 
there, and we know you who are not 
privileged to attend will be anxiously 
watching for Convention news. Perhaps, 
after all, you can go. If you live near 
Providence, R. I., we have heard that 
there are two vacant seats in a fine auto- 
mobile, and the driver wil! be glad to have 
you share a delightful trip over the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, through the Delaware 
Water Gap to Gettysburg, to Washington, 
and return. To help in the expense he asks 
$15 for the round trip. Isn’t this an op- 
portunity? If you can go, notify Mrs. 
Taylor at headquarters immediately. 

* * 


THE BEACH WAGON IS GOING 


Last year Dr. Elliott P. Joslin made the 
W.N. M. A. a present of a 1934 beach 
wagon to transport the children of the 
Clara Barton Camp to and from Boston 
and to their swimming hole each day of 
camp. Now we are going to use the 
beach wagon to take our assistant secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothy Thomas, and all of our 
paraphernalia, which includes typewriters, 
beautiful exhibits and materials from 
Japan, models of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and Camp Cabin, and everything 
else necessary to be used at the Biennial 
Convention. Miss Esther Richardson, as- 
sistant secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, a driver of long experience, 
will drive, and incidentally another mem- 
ber of the official staff of 16 Beacon Street 
will go too. This enables us to transport 
both our assistant secretary, who will 
be greatly needed to attend to the litera- 
ture and exhibit room, and all of our mass 
of luggage at very much less than it would 
cost otherwise. Isn’t this a fine idea? 


* * 


CONVENTION PROGRAM OUTLINE 

Opening sessions, Tuesday, Oct. 22. 
Prayer service led by Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom. Convention called to order. 
Call for the biennial session and appoint- 
ment of committees. The customary 
greetings will be extended by Dr. Ruby 
Painter, president of the Washington 
Mission Circle, Mr. Victor Friend for the 
Universalist General Convention, and the 
response by Mrs. Walter R. Corlett. We 
follow these greetings with the regular 
business of reports, which we are sure 
will prove very interesting. With a few 
exceptions the reports will be in printed 
form and not read from the floor. 

The Clara Barton Guild, which is an im- 
portant organization of our Association, 
will be represented in a program in which 
Miss Downing will speak for the Sunrise 
Guild of Japan, and_Miss" Dean Frazier 


for the Clara Barton Guild in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Your president, 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker, will give a report. 

Many important matters need the con- 


sideration of the whole constituency as” 


represented in Washington, and a forum 
period has been planned, led by Mrs. 
Arthur W. Grose. 

The afternoon session continues with 
important reports of committees, followed 
by addresses by Miss Ruth G. Downing 
of Tokyo, and Rey. W. H. Skeels of North 
Carolina. Mrs. Stanley Manning will tell 


you the results of Dedication Day, and all 
phases of the Clara Barton Birthplace will 
be considered. 

All should attend the vesper service in 
the Washington Memorial Church, the re- 
ception to members of the Executive Board 
in the Hotel Mayflower, the Women’s 
World Friendship Banquet immediately 
following the reception, and the platform 
meeting in the evening. Mrs. Walker will 
present the work of the W. N. M. A., and 
Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, will ad- 
dress us. 

We continue our business sessions 
through Wednesday morning. We plan 
for clinics on Wednesday afternoon. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

For the benefit of our ministers and 
others working with young  people’s 
groups we give a list of material avail- 
able for youth groups. It may be obtained 
from National Y. P. C. U. headquarters at 
the prices stated. 

Last week we spoke of the United Youth 
Program which is being used as the basis 
of work in so many groups throughout the 
country. Following is a list of the Youth 
Action Pamphlets available on the dif- 
ferent phases of the program: 

“General Guide to Youth Action,” in- 
cludes a general statement of the whole 
program and gives much information and 
helpful suggestions, with bibliography. 
25 cents each. 

“Our Share in Building a New World,” 
a pamphlet of helpful suggestions on the 
Youth Program. 10 cents. 

“Youth Action in Personal Religious 
Living.” 15 cents. 

“Group Action 
World.” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action in Breaking Down Bar- 
riers.” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action in Building a Warless 
World.” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action in the Use of Leisure 
Time.” 15 cents. 

Following is a list of general material: 

“Youth and Cooperation,’”’ a manual of 
cooperative young people’s work prepared 
by Roy A. Burkhart for the International 
Council of Religious Education. 25 cents. 

The pamphlets listed above are published 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

“A Program Guide for Young People,” 
by Harry T. Stock, a fine manual for young 
people’s leaders and officers. 25 cents. 

“Social and Religious Problems of 
Young People,” by S. A. Weston and S. R. 
Harlow. Especially helpful to all young 
people’s discussion groups. $1.75. 

“Youth at Worship,” by Sherwood 
Gates. This pamphlet should be in the 
hands of every Devotional or Worship 
Service chairman. 15 cents. 


in Building a New 


“The Christian Church,” by Margaret 
Slattery, a church school course for high 
school age easily adapted to young people’s 
evening groups. 25 cents. 

“Youth Facing the World,” by H. Faber, 
gives a fine picture of the youth movement 
in Holland and other European countries. 
50 cents. 

“VY. P.C.U. Handbook,” published this 
year by the National Union, gives much 
helpful information about the Y. P. C. U. 
and some suggestive services. 25 cents. 

“The Beacon Song and Service Book,” 
the new hymnal prepared for the liberal 
church. We recommend it highly to 
youth groups and also recommend that 
all leaders procure at least one copy, as it 
contains much service material. $1.00. 

“The New Hymnal for American Youth” 
also contains a good deal of devotional 
helps, poetry, suggested services, ete. $1.00 

The International Journal of Religious 
Education, a monthly magazine which 
contains material for young people’s dis- 
cussions and worship service. $1.50 per 
year. 

The Pilgrim Highroad, a monthly maga- 
zine for young people. Each issue con- 
tains material for use in societies of varying 
age groups. $1.25 per year. 

“A Parliamentary Law Booklet,” by 
Harold A. Lumsden. Copies sent free on 
request. Every president should have one. 

Mimeographed material available: 

“Again?” An Armistice Day Dramatic 
Presentation by Francis G. Ricker. 5 cents. 

“A Program of Appreciation and Wor- 
ship” for Thanksgiving season. 5 cents. 

“Service for Induction of Members” 
(two different ones available). Free. 

“Suggestions for a Vesper Service for 
Young People.’ 10 cents. 

“A Christmas Service of Song, Poetry, 
and Story.” 10 cents. 

Four different candlelight service—“‘A 
Symbolic Candlelight Service,” ‘“‘A Candle- 
light Service,”’ and two Christmas Candle- 
light Services. Free. 

“Follow the Gleam,’”’ music and words, 
10 cents. Words only, 50 copies 10 cents. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Osage. — Rey. F. W. 
Miller, pastor. Four 
young people have been 
received into church 
membership and one 
child christened. Our 
church opened as 
flourishing as usual after 
the August vacation. 
The pastor would like to go to the Wash- 
ington Convention, but is unable to do so. 

Boone.—The State Superintendent and 
four others from Mitchellville were with us 
for services Sept. 15. He will return 
again for services Sunday Oct. 13, at 3.30 
p. m., with classes for religious education 
at 3 p.m. We always have good music 
at our services, furnished by Mrs. E. M. 
Mann. 

Webster City.—Rey. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. This church re- 
sumed its services on the first Sunday in 
September, after a six weeks’ vacation. 
The pastor used a part of the vacation 
period for a trip to New England with her 
two daughters. Their objective point 
was Barre, Vt., where Mrs. Jones was 
pastor of our church for ten years. It 
was a delightful and heart-warming ex- 
perience. They also spent a little time at 
the Turkey Run Institute, called at 
Headquarters in Boston and made other 
stops on the way. The church school has 
several new members and there is every 
prospect of a better year than we have had 
for a long time. Plans are already being 
made for entertaining the State Conven- 
tion here next June. Even the younger 
children in the church school are taking 
part in the preparation of exhibits, hoping to 
exceed their last year’s showing of posters 
and other special work. Mrs. Mary Wood- 
worth, of Port Arthur, Texas, whose father 
and mother were actively interested in 
our church forty years ago, spent a few 
days here recently, and was a guest at a 
meeting of the Ladies’ Society at the 
home of the pastor, and she also attended 
a church service during her stay. The 
pastor is preaching a series of sermons on 
the claims of religion on our time and at- 
tention, and the place of religion in the 
life of a materialistic and mechanistic age. 

Mitchellville-—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. One child was christened on 
Rally Day, Sept. 22, and a special pro- 
gram was given by the school as arranged 
by our superintendent, Miss Ida Seems. 
Our annual homecoming Sept. 29 marked 
the completion of seventeen years of the 
present pastorate. The reunion program 
of greetings was very interesting. Uni- 
versalists and their friends from far and 
near enjoyed the fellowship of the occasion. 
The parsonage walls have been decorated, 
and floors painted, and some improvements 
have been made on the church. Atint 


Martha Blinn and Mrs. Nina Haussman, 
formerly of Bryan and Stryker, Ohio, 
with delegations from Des Moines and 
Valley Junction and other visitors, at- 
tended our homecoming. 

Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, pastor. The church was closed for 
five weeks for the first time in many years, 
but the absence of pastor and all the 
teachers but one seemed to make this 
necessary. Aug. 18 the church school 
reopened and a combined worship service 
for church and school has been held each 
Sunday. With October the separate ser- 
vices begin as usual. The pastor was a 
speaker on religious education and woman’s 
work at the Indiana Convention in Muncie 
and the Illinois Convention in Elgin during 
September, and in July was one of the 
faculty of the Mid-West Institute at 
Turkey Run, Ind. This church as usual 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Church of the Messiah, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., is the latest of three churches 
in which Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl was 
immediately succeeded by Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield as minister. The two other 
parishes were Bath and Orono, Maine. 
On Sept. 29, at Mr. Horsfield’s invitation, 
Dr. Spoerl preached in St. Johnsbury, 
Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl assisting Mr. 
Horsfield in conducting the service. 


Dr. Edson Reifsnider and Mrs. Reif- 
snider left Provincetown Sept. 30 by motor 
for California, after more than three years 
of happy and successful service in that 
historic old town. They will visit friends 
on the way and reach the Pacific Coast in 
November. 

N. M. Grier of Myerstown, Pa., a fre- 
quent contributor to the Book Review 
department of the Leader, has organized 
the Conference on Myerstown Planning, 
which meets monthly under the auspices of 
the X Club and Class No. 1 of the Re- 
formed Church Sunday school, and which 
has attracted widespread attention as a 
project for churchmen and citizens gen- 
erally. 

Miss Linda W. MacDonald, who is now 
subscription secretary for The Personalist, 
a great quarterly issued by the School of 
Philosophy of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, spent part of 
her vacation with relatives in the Yosemite, 
and later visited La Jolla and San Diego. 

Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Oct. 6, as arranged through the 
State Superintendent, were: Rev. Howard 
B. Gilman, Essex; Rev. Andrew J. Tors- 
leff, Medford Hillside; Prof. Newell C. 
Maynard, Melrose; Horace Westwood, 
Assinippi; Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Province- 


paid all the expense of one student at the 
Institute. The pastor was a student at 
the Cornell Institute of International Re- 
lations, the only Universalist attending. 
The Ladies’ Aid are busy sewing for others 
and are giving group luncheons to raise 
their mission quotas. 

Des Moines.—The Unitarian church 
here has a new pastor, Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus. His father and mother were 
Universalist ministers in Ohio about forty 
years ago. For twelve years Mr. Backus 
was minister at Los Angeles, Cal., when a 
half million dollar building was erected. 
He has held pastorates in Lawrence, Kans., 
Erie, Pa., and has done special social ser- 
vice work in Chicago the last two years. 
He is a college graduate, well qualified to 
do a good work. Our state board recently 
met at our state headquarters, 1306 20th 
Street, to consider the continued work of 
our churches in this state. 

O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


town; William C. Abbe, Quincy; Dr. 
Samuel G. Ayres, Roxbury; Robert Bar- 
ber, Saugus; John Q. Parkhurst, Spring- 
field Second; E. Christian Westphalen, 
Swampscott. 

On Oct. 18 preachers in the above places 
will be: E. Christian Westphalen, Essex; 
Rev. George H. Lewis, Medford Hillside; 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Melrose; Horace West- 
wood, Assinippi; Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Provincetown; William C. Abbe, Quincy; 
Dr. S. G. Ayres, Roxbury; John Q. Park- 
hurst, Saugus; Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Springfield Second. Rev. Francis W. Gibbs 
will supply the pulpit.of the Arlington 
church Oct. 18, 20, and 27. 

J. Stewart Diem of Brook[fyn, N. Y., 
vice-president of the National Y. P. C. U., 
has entered New York University for his 
M. A, in Religious Education Mr. Diem 
also holds a lay license granted by the 
New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists. 

At the recent Cleveland (Ohio) non- 
partisan mayoralty primaries held Oct. 2, 
to choose two men to stand for election in 
November, the first choice of the voters 
was Harold Burton, member and past 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church of Cleve- 
land. 

Rey. Robert L. Weis, formerly minister 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian) 
in Scituate, Mass., has been called to the 
pastorate of the Universalist churches of 
North Hatley and Huntingville, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Dr, John Murray Atwood, dean of the 
Canton Divinity School, driving with a 
student to Worcester, Oct. 6, for the or- 
dination of Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., met 
with a motor car accident in which the car 
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turned over three times and was wrecked. 
Neither Dean Atwood nor the student, 
who was at the wheel, was hurt. Dr. 
Atwood reached Worcester by rail. 

Dean Grace Morrison Poole of Stone- 
leigh College, Rye, N. H., returned from 
Europe Oct. 7, and was in Boston for two 
days before proceeding to her new field of 
work. Mrs. Poole is being urged by in- 
timate friends in the Universalist fellow- 
ship to let her name stand for president of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

* * 
THE ORDINATION OF FENWICK L. 
LEAVITT, JR. 


All Souls Universalist Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., was the scene of a service of 
unusual significance on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 6. It was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of the church, and Dr. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, who has been its minister 
for nearly half the fifty years, ordained to 
the ministry of the Universalist Church his 
son, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. Mr. Leavitt 
graduated from the theological school in St. 
Lawrence University last June, and began 
work as pastor of the Beacon Universalist 


Church in Brookline in September. Several . 


people from the Brookline parish at- 
tended the service. 

Rev. Fred H. Miller, minister of the 
Universalist church in Medford, offered 
the invocation. Ernest T. Marble, a 
graduate of Tufts School of Religion, 
led the responsive reading. Myles W. 
Rodehaver, a classmate of Mr. Leavitt at 
St. Lawrence, pastor of the Village Church 
at Annisquam, read the Scripture. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, of the 
theological school in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, preached an eloquent and inspir- 
ing sermon, answering the question why 
this young man, or any young man, should 
choose to enter the Christian ministry in 
such a time as this. 

Dr. Leavitt in a few simple words spoke 
of what the occasion meant to him, and 
performed the act of ordination, and Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
offered the ordination prayer. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, in giving the charge to the minister, 
began his very felicitous address by con- 
gratulating the church on its fiftieth birth- 
day, and on what it had accomplished 
in those fifty years. He called attention to 
the fact that not only the young man who 
had just been ordained, but two other 
young men taking part in’ the service, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Marble, had been sent 
into the ministry from that church. An- 
other striking fact, he said, was that Mr. 
Leavitt had grown up in that church and 
Sunday school, and that they had had an 
important part in making him what he is. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., pronounced 
the benediction. 

A reception was held in the vestry im- 
mediately following the services. In the 
receiving line were Dr. and Mrs. Leavitt, 


( 


Mr. Leavitt, Dr. Etz, Dr. Atwood, and 


Dr. Tomlinson. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. William H. Spence is minister ot 
the Church of Christ at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. Thomas D. Ewing is minister of 
the Windermere Presbyterian Church, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Henry Victor Morgan, a Univer- 
salist minister, is editor of The Master 
Christian. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese is dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired 
Unitarian minister, the author of many 
books. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

x * 


CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK 
(Continued from page 1304) 
All was over: he had fought a losing fight, 
and is pictured in a retired spot, just him- 
self and his sympathetic horse, thinking it 
over. 

A few years later, riding with Dr. John, 
he suddenly turned the horse about, say- 
ing as we took the back track, ‘‘I am going 
to show you something, because I think 
you will get a good deal out of it.””. Which 
I did, and have used the impression many 
times, with good effect. But it wasn’t in 
a Washington guide book. 

So I say, go prepared to see a few things, 
and be open minded for the wayside im- 
pressions. And be content to leave some- 
thing for the next time. 

I repeat, don’t hurry. On my last visit 
physical disabilities compelled riding, but, 
except for long distances, Mt. Vernon, the 
Masonic Washington Memorial, and like 
that, if God has blessed you with feet and 
legs that will work, by all means use them. 

But remember, you are there for the 
Convention. 

A.M.B. 
* o* 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


Many people are hesitating about going 
to Washington for the General Convention 
sessions because of the traveling expense. 
The suggestion has been made that pos- 
sibly people with cars would be willing to 
take some extra passengers who would 
share the expense of the trip. 

The General Convention Office would be 
glad to act as a clearing house for any 
drivers who have places in their cars, or 
any passengers who would like to go to 
Washington by automobile. Send in full 
particulars and we will be glad to make 
arrangements, if possible. 

It is also possible that we may secure a 
special car from Boston to Washington 
for any who prefer going by train. There 
would be no extra expense attached to 
this, but it would make it pleasant for a 


group to travel together. If any one is 
interested in this suggestion, please send in © 
information as to when you are planning to 
go—Colonial Express, leaving 9 a. m., the 
Senator, leaving at 12 noon, or the Fed- 
eral Express, leaving at 8 p. m.—and the 
date. 
The Universalist General Convention, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Laf. 4485. 
alte 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church, 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* cs 


MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


Religious fellowship struck a new level 
for central New York in Universalist- 
Unitarian gatherings held during the 
Mohawk Valley Conference, September 27- 
28, at the Betts Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The environment was auspicious, for 
Syracuse has been the scene of some re- 
markable liberal ministries, notably those 
of Samuel J. May and Samuel R. Calthrop, 
Unitarian, and Frederick W. Betts, Uni- 
versalist. Syracuse was the scene, too, of 
a remarkable general Unitarian confer- 
ence immediately after the Civil War. It 
was on the home trip from Syracuse to 
Boston, Mass., that a group of ardent 
radicals conceived the Free Religious As- 
sociation, later to be such a formative 
influence in Unitarian thought. 

The Mohawk Valley Conference was or- 
ganized in 1928, mainly as a Unitarian en- 
terprise, with Rev. Ernest Caldecott, now 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the leading spirit in 
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itsformation. Since that time Universalist 
participation in the conference has grown, 
and the recent trend towards a national 
Free Church has intensified the fraternal 
spirit, so that a united conference was 
finally brought about through the efforts 
of Arthur Towne of Syracuse, president. 

The three principal speakers this year 
were Universalists. 

Rev. Edward C. Downey of Cortland, 
N. Y., preached the keynote sermon, 
taking ‘‘The Need of Vital Religious 
Faith” for his theme. ‘‘America in its busy 
pioneer days had religion enough,” he 
said. ‘‘America in the building period had 
religion enough. But America in the age 
of machinery grew healthy and wealthy 
and, with no particular interest in religion, 
a period of moral laxness and the im- 
mediately following ‘depression’ was in- 
evitable.”’ 

He described the effects in church life— 
men still bowing before Christian altars, 
but without vital religious urge, with no 
desire for religious experience, and with a 
condescending smile of complacency in lieu 
of old-time reverence. 

Angus H. MacLean, professor of religious 
education at St. Lawrence University and 
author of “The New Era in Religious 
Education,’”’ conducted a round-table for 
church-school workers. He stressed the 
point that ideas and ideals will not have 
dynamic power if merely told to boys and 
girls. Projects of various kinds must be 
worked out by leaders willing to learn the 
art of teaching if Hebrew and Christian 
ideals are to be effective in the life of the 
child. Professor MacLean also gave the 
closing conference address, “Larger As- 
pects of Religious Education, and the Role 
of Youth.” 

Mrs. H. W. Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., addressed the women’s section and 
spoke on “The Challenge to the Indi- 
vidual.’”? Her message is likely to be re- 
membered, for she used an illustration that 
stuck—animals which outgrow their shells. 
As they grow, they must vacate or die. 
“The individual can grow intellectually and 
religiously only by being willing to quit 
his shell of conservative and obsolete be- 
liefs,”’ she said. ‘‘It is part of the genius of 
life to expand, and when conditions have 
become unbearable, an explosion from 
within is perfectly natural. One of the 
marks of the liberal is flexibility of mind 
and a readiness to crawl out of his shell.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
conference, the young people organized and 
conducted a section for themselves. They 
had a banquet of their own, a speaker, 
Rev. David Braun, Presbyterian student 
pastor at Syracuse University, a candle- 
light service, and a round-table. 

Ministers had a spirited session under 
the leadership of Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
superintendent of the New York State 
Universalist Convention. Laymen, too, 
got together with Mr. Towne and dis- 
cussed ‘Aims and Methods for Men’s 


Clubs.”” They tried to discover the form 
of program that would promote attend- 
ance, stimulate interest, and aid the 
church. They soon learned that condi- 
tions are far too varied for any single 
formula to apply; but in the course of 
their explorations they struck many happy 
ideas and enjoyed an hour of splendid 
fellowship. 

At the closing luncheon plans were laid 
fornext year. Of course it must bea united 
conference again. There are certain or- 
ganizational and territorial difficulties to 
be surmounted, and it may be that this 
will be done by having the next conference 
in connection with a Universalist conven- 
tion. A special effort will be made to re- 
peat the success of 1935. 

The officers elected were: president, Mr. 
Towne; vice-presidents, Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., and Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain, N. Y.; 
secretary, Mrs. Harry W. Jordan of Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, Mrs. Howard T. Viets of 
Syracuse; committee members, Herman 
L. Brockway of Ithaca, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Frederick F. Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

Ernest J. Bowden. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Repair work on The Quillen kept a few 
members of the staff busy beyond the usual 
closing time. William D. Metz and Robert 
Hosmer worked like Trojans through long 
days and evenings to prepare the buildings 
and grounds for the winter. William Lewis 
not only did the cooking, but lent a helping 
hand in many tasks outside. During a brief 
visit, Rev. William J. Metz, and his son, 
Paul, did a great deal toward advancing 
the time of departure. 

“Why, you’d never know it is the same 
place!’’ exclaimed Fred Redgate of the 
Grove Hall church as he looked back at 
the Quillen from the cement platform on 
the edge of the beach. ‘‘Mom,”’ as the boys 
in the Belmont called Fred when he used 
to attend the Religious Education Insti- 
tute, felt repaid for detouring via Ferry 
Beach during a vacation trip Sept. 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Lowe and 
William Parsons of Rockport, Mass., were 
interested visitors Sept. 17. 

Mrs. Evelyn Colcord with her children, 
Robin and Carol, remained in their cottage 
through most of September, and then pro- 
ceeded to Trenton, N. J., where Mrs. Col- 
cord’s mother lives. 

An effort is being made to have the loca- 
tion of Ferry Beach indicated on the road 
maps published by the larger oil refining 
companies. A deficiency in the matter of 
sign boards in the vicinity of Saco and Old 
Orchard will be corrected. 

Olaf Olsen of Camp Ellis has been ap- 
pointed warden to keep trespassers out of 
the grove during the winter months. 
Marauders have not hesitated to cut down 
big trees and haul them away. 

The necrology list published recently 


should have included the names of Mrs. 
Philip Shinn, Mrs. Emma F. Ryder and 
Mrs. Henry A. Smith. 

Thecustomary reunionof Ferry Beachers 
during the biennial session of the General 
Convention will probably take place Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24, in Barker Hall of the Y. W. 
C. A. located near the Mayflower Hotel. 
Plans for this supper meeting are being 
advanced through splendid cooperation on 
the part of Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin and 
Doris Uppercu. A hundred people must be 
guaranteed to the caterer, but since this 
number was far exceeded at Worcester two 
years ago and there is a widespread, lively 
interest in Ferry Beach, the question may 
come on accommodating all who will want 
to attend this joyful get-together. 

Discussions are now under way with 
various organizations respecting the dates 
of the regular conferences next summer. 
Important announcements will be made 
at Washington. 


* * 


EXHIBIT OF CHURCH PRINTING 
AT WASHINGTON 


There will be an exhibit of church print- 
ing at the General Convention in Washing- 
ton. The exhibit will include the following: 
Church bulletins (printed and mimeo- 
graphed); orders of service; professions of 
faith; pastoral or business letters to the 
parish. All those having material for this 
exhibit are asked to notify Rev. M. A. 
Kapp, 31 Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Exhibit material should be conveyed to 
him at Washington, care of the Mayflower 
Hotel. Because of the work of arranging 
for display, it is urged that material be 
sent as early as possible. 

* * 


THE MESSIAH HOME 


Messiah Universalist Home, York Road 
and Ruscomb Streets, Philadelphia, Penn., 
continues to hold the affection and high 
esteem of those who know its beneficent 
service. 

This is evident from the large attendance 
at the meetings of the Women’s Auxiliary 
and the Board of Managers on Sept. 238. 

The managers were heartened by the 
report of the treasurer, Carl F. Fenton, 
that the Home has come through the 
summer with all bills paid and a small bal- 
ance in the treasury. This is due to careful 
management by all concerned, especially 
the investment committee of the Board, 
the Women’s Auxiliary and the matron, 
Mrs. C. R. Penton. 

But the margin of safety is small, and 
the Home needs greatly an increased en- 
dowment. There are improvements that 
should be made. Only expenses absolutely 
necessary are incurred at the present time. 

The annual fall Donation Day comes 
Nov. 16, and hopes are high for a large 
attendance and generous contributions. 

Visitors from out of the city will be very 
welcome. It will be a pleasure to show 
the comfortable, homelike building, with 
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the attractive sun parlor that was added in 
1934, gift of the Women’s Auxiliary Board. 

Could readers of these lines know of the 
content and relief that have been brought 
into the lives of those to whom financial 
distress has come, and who in Messiah 
Home have found a haven, they would re- 
joice that it exists and becomes to many 
‘‘a friend in need.” 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND LAYMEN 


The State Banquet voted for at the 
Lowell Convention is to be held Thurs- 
day, Nov. 7, at the First Universalist 
Church, Pleasant Street, Worcester. The 
usual good dinner will be served at 6.30 
p. m. for 75 cents. Tickets have been 
sent to the presidents of all local clubs and 
to ministers of churches where it is be- 
lieved no clubs are yet organized. Reser- 
vations are made by remitting ticket 
money (payable to the Laymen’s Com- 
mittee) to Mrs. Erna P. Dexter, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., not later than 
Monday, Noy. 4. Additional tickets may 
be secured by sending the money to Mrs. 
Dexter. The program will be the open dis- 
cussion type, with the assembly split into 
several groups for consideration of vital 
problems and controversial matters that 
perplex the laymen and their churches. 
Watch the news columns of the Leader for 
further information about this big event. 

The Laymen’s Committee. 


* * 


ANNUAL RETREAT FOR CHURCH 
SCHOOL WORKERS 


The third annual Retreat for Church 
School Workers sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union and the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union was held 
on Saturday, Sept. 28, at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham. Although it rained and was 
cold, about ninety were present. 

The theme for the day’s program was 
“Experiences in Creative Teaching.” 

The program opened with a worship 
service, ‘““The Task before Us,’’ conducted 
by Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller, president 
of the Universalist Sabbath School Union. 
This was followed by two group conferences, 
one led by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
minister of the Unitarian church at Chest- 
nut Hill, and held in the parlor of the Man- 
sion House. His subject was ‘‘The Junior 
Church.” In part he said that there are 
three outstanding values the junior church 
gives to the immature worshipers: (1) an 
enlarged vision and horizon which creates 
a conscious communion with eternal 
values and God; (2) a knowledge of Chris- 
tian tradition through the medium of 
scriptural reading, interpretation and in- 
struction; (3) a sense of churchmanship as 
related to responsibility to the Christian 
institution, knowledge of church activities 
and the performance of such¥knowledge. 
To avoid misunderstanding as to,the rela- 
tive values!of the church{school and_the 


junior church, at the outset, the speaker 
made it clear that the latter is not a school. 
It does not attempt to compete with it. 
The two should not be compared on the 
basis of the teaching function. The ob- 
jective in the junior church is to provide 
religious education through the experience 
of worship for the express purpose of creat- 
ing personality. 

The other conference was led by Miss 
Margaret Odell, parish assistant of the 
Unitarian church at Wellesley Hills. Her 
group, which met in the “Calf Barn,” 
listened to a very interesting talk on 
“Workshop Methods.” Miss Odell has 
worked in a daily vacation Bible school 
which, together with her church work, 
enabled her to bring many ‘‘samples’’ for 
demonstration and observation. She told 
why to do and what to do for the different 
age groups in our church schools. 

At the close of the conferences, the entire 
group met in the Rookery and heard the 
Findings Reports of both conferences. 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, minister of Christ 
Church of Dorchester, gave a splendid re- 
port on Mr. Fenn’s talk, and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, president of the 
Unitarian Union, reported on Miss Odell’s 
group. 

A picnic supper was held in the ‘Calf 
Barn” for those who brought a lunch, and 
dinner was served in the dining-room of the 
Mansion House. 

The closing talk was given by Earle W. 
Dolphin, superintendent of the East 
Boston church school (Universalist), on 
“What Can Be Done with Music in Wor- 
ship.” Mr. Dolphin told some of the 
shortcomings in the musical field. He also 
taught how to teach a hymn and how to 
sing a hymn properly. He selected the 
hymn from the new Beacon Hymnal which 
is soon to be published. The program 
closed with a worship service conducted by 
Mr. Dolphin, using the thought, “The 
Rhythm of Life.’’ Parts of the service 
were taken from the new Beacon Hymnal. 
The Mizpah Benediction closed the pro- 
gram. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures, 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


All Ferry Beachers attending the biennial sessions 
at Washington will get together at 5.45 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24, in Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. (near the 
Mayflower Hotel). A fine course dinner will be served 
at 6.00; tickets 80 cents; on sale at the Convention 
Registration Desk in The Mayflower. Invitation 
extended to all delegates and visitors. A joyful con- 
vention event. Taxis charging very moderate rates 
will be available at the Memorial Church at the close 
of the vesper service. 

Rk. F. Needham, 
Secretary, Ferry Beach Park Association. 
aes 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Sept. 27, 1935, the New York State Fellowship 
Committee accepted the following transfers from the 
Massachusetts Committee, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon 
and Rev. Edward L. Houghton. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
as * 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
18, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
ae 

ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
at Chapman, Ala., Oct. 18-20, for the election of 
officers, hearing reports and any other business that 
may be brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ey oe 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license, Warren B. Lovejoy, renewed as of 
April 11, 1935. 

Letter of license, as lay preacher, issued to J. 
Stewart Diem, Brooklyn, Sept. 21, 1935. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ok 
CALL FOR UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


The Universalist Genera! Convention will meet at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 2 p. m., 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1985, to receive reports and 
transact such business as may legally come before it. 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 
*x x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon St., Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 
o’clock p. m., for the examination of Mr. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Jr., and Mr. Ernest T. Marble, as to 
their “fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. John Rowlett having removed to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., he is hereby transferred to the fellow- 
ship of the General Convention. 

J. F. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 


The 22d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., beginning Saturday, Oct. 19, and 
continuing sessions on Oct. 20, 21, and 22, 1935. 

The program will include business, addresses, 
group conferences and exhibits. Ail Universalist 
church schools are urged to send delegates. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment 
to Section 2, Article V, of the constitution proposed 
at the 21st convention of the General Sunday School 
Association, held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17, 1933, 
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will be voted upon. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No officer of the Association may succeed 
himseif in office for more than one term unless two 
years shall have elapsed since the expiration of his 
term.”’ 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
eee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver “‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A, Hempel, Secretary. 
* Ok 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

x Ox 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The fiftieth Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association will be held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 22-23, 1935, 
for the receiving of reports for the two years past, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. 


Amendment to By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church: 

To amend Article 1, Section 8, of the By-Laws 
as foilows: To insert the words ‘‘Or other bonds 
legal for savings banks of Massachusetts” after the 
words “‘municipal bonds,” so that the section will 
read: Such funds, however, are to be invested only 
in first mortgages, government, state, municipal, or 
other bonds legal for savings banks of Massachusetts, 
and deposits in savings banks. 

Corinne H. Brooks, 


Recording Secretary. 
x * 


PULPIT GOWN FOR SALE 


The widow of a Universalist minister wishes to sell 
the silk pulpit gown belonging to her late husband. 
The gown is fifty-one inches long in back, sleeves 
thirty-one inches long, back twenty-three inches 
wide. Wide hems make it possible to lengthen gown 
or sleeves. If you are interested, write to Rev. 
Roger F. Etz., D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

PES 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower NHotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 
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Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Later: No single rooms at Grafton or Blackstone 
Hotels. Single rooms for $2.00 and $2.50 with run- 
ning water, $2.50 and $3.00 with shower, may be had 
at other hotels, but not near the Mayflower; also for 
$1.75 at the Y. M. C. A., about fifteen minutes distant. 
Only a limited number available. 

Donna P, Bonner. 
* * 
THE G. S. S. A. CONSTITUTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendments 

The constitution of the G. 8. S. A. provides that 
amendments may be made at any regular meeting, 
if notices of proposed changes are printed twice in the 
month preceding the convention, in the Christian 
Leader. Notice is hereby given that two changes 
have been proposed: 

Article I to read: ‘‘The name of this organization 
shall be ‘The Department of Religious Education of 
the Universalist Church.’ ” 

Article II. Object. A revised statement of the ob- 
jectives of the department will be submitted at the 
convention in Washington. The changes will simply 
incorporate into our constitution the theories and 
practices already recognized and utilized. The word- 
ing of the objectives is a matter that will require 
both time and consultation, and for that reason the 
exact phrasing of the changes cannot be printed at 
this time. 

Maz A. Kapp, 
Chairman G. S. S. A. Recommendations Committee. 
ee 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Oct. 15-18: Rev. Albert E. Day, D. D., Mount 
Vernon Place M. E. Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 22-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Nov. 5-8: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuat Church, Boston. 

Nov. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Catkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-138: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dee. 17-20: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any collegefor 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs, Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. ,The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Cracklin g =I 


A gentleman tells us that he went out to 
dinner the other night to a home where they 
play intellectual games. In the course of 
some contest or other, it became necessary 
to have the text of the Ten Command- 
ments. It was a modern household and 
there was no Bible in it, and the shameful 
fact came out that not one person present 
could recite the Commandments. After 
some debate, it was decided to call the 
information bureau of The Times. Our 
gentleman was delegated to do the tele- 
phoning, and he made his request. “‘Cer- 
tainly,” said The Times. ‘‘Do you want 
them verbatim or just the gist?””—The 
New Yorker. 


Ns 


The Beacon Song 


and Service Book : 


= 
=i 
= 
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An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 


of church schools and young 


* * 


Conductor: ‘‘Did you get home all right 
last night, sir?”’ 

Passenger: ‘‘Of course, why do you ask?” 

Conductor: ‘Well, when you got up and 
gave the lady your seat last night, you 
were the only two in the car.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 
Sunday School Association of 


= 
B 
a 
= 
the Universalist Church, = = = 
a 
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* * 


Novice (with great determination after 
numerous attempts): ‘‘I’ll stay here till I 
hit this ball.” 

Caddie: “Weel, ye can get some ither 
laddie to haud yer sticks, for this is ma 
bath nicht.”’—Sporting and Dramatic. 

* * 


The Services 
are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


Customer in drugstore (on Sunday 
morning): ‘‘Please give me change for a 
dime.” 

Druggist: ‘‘Here it is. I hope you’ll en- 
joy the sermon.’’— Pathfinder. 


* * 


The Hymns 


offer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merits 
the respect of musicians. 


Mrs. Gibbs: “Have you a French 
*phone?” 

Mrs. Gabb: “Land, no; we don’t know a 
word of French.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
* * 

In an Indian election, it is stated, only 
300 voted out of a population of 6,000. 
Gradually, the redskins are learning the 
white man’s ways.—Sudbury (Eng.) Star. 

* * 

Games, this season, will be played as A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 
usual at Seaview Park, which is on the 
ocean front every Thursday and Saturday. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
—Cape May (N. J.) paper. ‘ : ; 
* * 


able for junior choirs. 


Instead of two chickens in every pot the 
trend now seems to be toward two govern- 
ment employees for every taxpayer.— 
Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

Boy: “If I had a million dollars, do you 
know where I’d be?” 

Girl: “Yes, you’d be on our honeymoon.” 
—Bee- Hive. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 
Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, $0 cents. 


Ready October 21 


* * 


Maybe the AAA will have less and less 
work to do, as farmers gradually get re- 
lieved of their farms.— New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Stréet, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


Give a politician a free hand and he’ll put = 
it in your pocket.—Grand Rapids Press. inne 


